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and  no  one  dares  go  near  her, 


exclaimed  the  captain 


Yog,  there  she  is 


Well 


said  Fred 


see  if  she  is  really  flesh  and  blood  or  not,”  and,  with  that,  he  dashed 
forward  to  catch  the  figure  in  his  arms  and  hold  it  fast. 
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Confess, 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER 


Fred  Peanut  and  the  Girl  in  White 


OR, 


The  Mystery  of  the  Steamboat. 


By  Hal  Standish. 


CHAPTER  I. 


U 


ts 


OW  FRED  AND  TERRY  BROKE  UP  A  MURDEROUS  GANG. 


When  Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  reached  Crabtree 
they  found  quite  a  party  of  their  friends  at  the  depot  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  arrive.  Evelyn  and  Louise  were  among 
them,  having  come  up  from  the  ranch  in  the  passenger 
coach  which  had  been  attached  to  the  end  of  -a  freight 
train.  The  crowd  all  shook  hands  with  the  boys  eagerly, 
for  the  newspapers  had  kept  them  posted  as  to  what  had 
happened  up  at  Hotspur. 

“Evelyn,”  su'd  Fred,  “Terry  tells  me  that  things  have 
**'rr)  rroing  on  all  right  down  at  the  ranch.” 

“V,hy,  ye8,  Fred,”  she  laughed.  “Everything  goes  on 
a;?  ri^  Louise  and  Katy  and  T  have  the  running  of 
tmr;rr  .  for  not  one  0f  cowboys  would  dare  disobey  any 
order-  we  give  them.” 

“WV-11,  how  about  the  pigs,  and  the  chickens,  and  the 

cow*  r” 


,  ,,  ’  thT7  fe  the  best  behaved  of  the  lot;  and  let  me 

Ml  you,  Fred,  that  the  cattle  which  you  bought  up  at 

T,  °T,’pur  are  the  best  Jou  have  picked  up  anywhere  around 

™tWf  Ug>  tiMt  y°U  had  t0  Wear  a  Pair  handcuffs’ 
up  there  for  a  day  or  two.” 

thf  isn't  worth  worrying  about  at  all.  I  CTes8 
the  other  fellow  is  wearing  them  yet,  and  will  for  a  year 

.  ’  for  he  bas  been  sentenced  to  state’s  prison  for 

car*  rm  *■?•- im  *° » «—«JS 

lollars  for  false  imprisonment.  My  lawyer  up  there  will 
push  the  law  on  him  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible.” 

morjthaVfiR  ^  ta'ked  m°re  With  him-  but  J'ust  *hen 

ore  than  fifty  people  came  up  to  shake  hands  with  Fred 
and  she  and  Louise  went  off  to  do  a  little  shopping  before 
they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  ranch. 

The  old  miner,  Gunter,  had  quite  a  crowd  of  men  around 
him  to  listen  to  his  account  of  Fred’s  speech  in  the  court- 

“I  tell  you  parti,  it  was  the  greatest  speech  I  ever  heard 
’n  my  ,,fu'  1  knc'w  he  was  a  riRht  good  speaker,  but  bless 
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your  heart,  ho  beat  all  the  lawyers  and  speakers  you  ever 
heard  in  your  life.  He  showed  that  fellow  up  as  he  was 
until  his  face  turned  all  sorts  of  colors.  Because  he  was 
a  rich  man  some  of  his  friends  wanted  to  light  anybody 
who  had  anything  to  say  against  him.” 

Fred  shook  hands  with  every  friend  that  came  up  to 

greet  him. 

Nearly  everybody  had  something  pleasant  to  say  to  him, 
and,  as  for  Terry,  some  of  the  men  almost  hugged  him 
on  account  of  his  jolly  good  humor  and  his  readiness  to 
break  up  anybody’s  troubles,  taking  them  up  and  fighting 
them  out  for  him. 

He  went  over  to  the  hotel  with  a  party  of  friends  and 
was  talking  with  them  there  on  the  piazza  when  Evelyn 
and  Louise  came  back  from  doing  their  little  shopping 
and  told  him  that  they  were  ready  to  return  to  the  ranch. 
Several  gentlemen  then*  spoke  up  and  said : 

“Miss  Olcott,  dinner  is  about  ready  here  at  the  hotel, 
and  several  of  us  are  about  to  fight  a  duel  as  to  which  of 
us  shall  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  escorting  you  and 
Miss  Crane  in  to  dinner.” 

“Oh,  dear!”  said  she;  they  c*re  expecting  us  home  to 
dinner,  far  they  have  a  splendid  quail  dinner  waiting 
for  us.” 

Fred  and  Terry  then*  insisted  that  the  girls  should  dine 
there  at  the  hotel,  for  if  they  still  refused  to  do  so  there 
might  be  trouble  among  their  admirers. 

While  they  were  talking  the  dinner-bell  rang  and  two 
gentlemen  rushed  up  to  Evelyn,  one  on  each  side,  while 
two  others  grabbed  Louise,  and  Fred  and  Terry  then  led 
the  way  into  the  dining-room.  , 

Gunter  went  in  smiling  by  himself,  so  they  made  up  a 
pretty  large  party,  while  Jack  and  Tom  Hecker  came  in 
later. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  ranch, 
hence  they  hurried  through  the  meal  as  fast  as  they  could, 
with  due  regard  to  digestion  and  etiquette,  and  then  the 
party  adjourned  to  the  passenger  coach  at  the  rear  of  a 
freight  train. 

When  they  reached  the  ranch  quite  a  number  of  their 
neighbors  were  there  to  see  them,  and  the  two  girls  sprang 
from  the  coach  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped  and  went  to 
the  Cameron  house,  while  Fred  was  surrounded  by  the 
employes  of  the  ranch,  who  reported,  with  one  voice,  that 
everything  was  going  on  all  right. 

“Boys,”  said  Fred,  “Terry  and  Miss  Olcott  report  that 
you  have  all  been  doing  finely.  Terry  says  that  the  latest 
purchase  of  cattle  which  we  made  are  really  fine  ones. 
Now,  I  guess  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  settle  down  and 
attend,  strictly  to  business.  I  see  that  not  one  of  you  is 
missing.  That  is  a  little  bit  surprising,  for  I  have  been 
apprehensive  that  a  spirit  of  revenge  would  have  brought 
some  unknown  parties  down  here  for  the  purpose  of  set¬ 
tling  scores  against  the  two  cowboys  who  went  back  on 
Ringgold  and  told  the  truth  instead  of  swearing  falsely. 

“This  man,”  Fred  proceeded  to  inform  them,  “has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  higher  court,  and  his  great  wealth  may  enable 


him  to  get  his  freedom ;  but  unless  he  can  buy  over  those 
two  cowboys  he  is  doomed  to  a  term  in  the  state  prison. 
Now,  those  men  are  honest  fellows,  and  I  want  every  one 
of  you  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine  to  promise  to 
stand  by  them,  and  if  anyone  comes  down  here  for  the 
purpose  of  making  trouble  for  them  just  see  that  the  other 
party  has  had  all  the  trouble  that  is  coming.  If  any 
strangers  intrude  upon  the  ranch,  find  out  where  the^r  are 
from  and  what  their  business  is,  and  if  they  don  t  tell  a 
straight  story,  just  toss  them  over  the  fence  and  tell  them 
to  go  about  their  business.” 

“We’ll  do  that,  boss,  sure,”  responded  several  of  them. 

That  afternoon  Fred  accompanied  Evelyn  and  Louise 
through  the  dairy-house  and  inspected  the  milch  cows. 
The  dairy-house  was  panning  out  nearly  a  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  a  day,  and  Evelyn  made  it  her  business  to  inspect 
the  products  every  day.  She  had  made  a  reputation  for 
sending  the  finest  butter  up  to  Crabtree  that  went  to 
market  at  that  place,  and  Fred  saw  that  the  dairy  was  be¬ 
coming  a  very  profitable  part  of  the  ranch. 

He  and  Terry  had  agreed  to  let  Evelyn  have  one-half 
of  the  profits  of  this  little  branch  of  the  ranch  for  her  own, 
and  she  tried  hard  to  refuse  it,  but  the  book-keeper  placed 
a  certain  sum  to  her  credit  in  the  dairy  account  each  week: 
The  boys  knew  that  they  would  then  secure  the  consent  of 
her  mother  to  let  her  remain  down  South,  and  she  hoped 
to  be  able  to  induce  her  mother  to  come  down  on  a  visit. 
She  managed  to  go  up  to  Crabtree  one  or  two  evenings  of 
each  week  to  attend  social  functions  to  which  she  was  in¬ 
vited,  and  she  knew  that  her  mother  would  also  enjoy  the 
society  of  Crabtree. 

Evelyn  was  a  great  letter-writer,  and  wrote  letters  twice 
a  week  to  her  mother  and  Mary  Hamilton,  while  occa¬ 
sionally  letters  passed  between  her  and  other  friends  in 
'Fredonia.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  were  several 
other  children  in  the  family,  Mrs.  Olcott  would  not  have 
allowed  her  to  stay  away  from  home  so  long,  and  even  then 
every  letter  from  the  mother  to  her  daughter  urged  her  to 
return  to  Fredonia. 

The  fact  is,  Evelyn  was  in  love  with  the  dairy  busi 
and  the  free,  wholesome  life  she  was  living. 

Nearly  every  day  in  the  week  when  the  weather  was 
pleasant  ladies  came  out  from  Crabtree  to  visit  her  dairy. 

One  day  one  of  the  cowboys  who  had  testified  in  court 
up  at  Hotspur  against  the  millionaire  ranchman  came  to 
Fred  and  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  there  are  two  cowboys  who  have  been 
working  for  Mr.  Ringgold  for  some  two  cr  three  years 
down  here  now  prowling  around  the  ranch,  and  I  believe  v 
that  they  are  up  to  some  mischief.” 

“Well,  keep  your  eyes  on  them.” 

“But  they  are  keeping  their  eyes  on  me.  Tt  mean?  that  4 
they  will  try  to  wipe  Joe  and  me  out  if  we  don’t  wipe 
them  out  first.” 

“Do  you  really  think  that  is  their  business  down  here?” 
Fred  asked. 

Yes,  sir;  I’m  quite  sure  of  it. 


ier  to^ 

-■s 


(4 


Well,  unless  they  have  Winchesters  or  Marlins  they 
can't  get  close  enough  to  you  to  shoot  you  without  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  to  you.” 

That  s  all  right,  boss ;  but  they  will  manage  to  be  con- 
eealea  and  get  in  the  first  shots,  and  then  it  won't  do  us 
much  good  to  see  them  after  we  are  hit.” 


this,  and  he  had  the  latter  go  down  to  the  lower  end  of 
e  ranci  where  the  two  strangers  would  be  concealed, 
expecting  to  wipe  them  out  and  then  get  away  leaving 
l^ied  s  gun  behind  them,  because  if  it  was  found  it  would 

si*d,t  :re"  “f  jr*  anJ  Fred  WaS  t0  Place  himself  in 
a4i  for  “e  1  S°.that  ?»y  ««*  prove  an 


“ Well,  Nick,  I  ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  g0  up  to  ' alibi  ZT  I  ,  _ r~.. 

t  rabtree  and  hire  a  good  detective,  bring  him  down  here  1  anythin^  ^  ^  WOul J  not  ,Je  ileld  responsible  for 

and  let  you  point  out  to  him  the  men  whom  you  suspect.”  f  , 

oss.  I'm  not  able  to  pay  a  detective.  It  costs  some  rmi  *1°  C°W  °3S  Were  then  told  to  go  down  to  the  lower 
five  to  ten  dollars  a  day.”  °  t}*  where  there  was  a  little  thicket,  thus 

ztszsam ,i””  «* 


“  Don't  worry  about  the  cost.  I  will  attend  to  that  Dart  I  ?  the  fellows  to  shoot  at 
the  matter  myself.”  P‘  as  pred  woul<i  tamper  with  the 


of  the  matter  myself. 

Fred  went  up  to  town  the  next  day  and  came  back  an¬ 
other  man  altogether  in  a  very  clever  disguise,  and  Terry 


sight  of  the  rifle  so  that 


* 

\ 


introduced  him  to  the  cowboys,  who  hunted  around  and  I  promised  ***  °"e  hundred  dollars  they  had 

iound  the  two  strangers  and  pointed  them  out  to  him.  I  ft  V *  ^  they  a11  went  to  see  how  accurate 


found  the  two  strangers  and  pointed  them  out  to  him. 
Tne  two  strangers  were  wondering  who  he  was  and  what 
he  was  prowling  around  the  ranch  for,  but  he  told  them 
that  he  as  looking  for  a  job. 

He  got  in  with  both  of  them,  and  inside  of  four  or  five 
days  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  hard  up  financially,  so 
one  of  them  said  they  thought  they  could  help  him  out  if 


Jbulle. :  would  go  wide  °f  the  mirk  at 

When  the  two  men  saw  the  Winchester  they  were  very 

glad,  and  paid  Fred  the  one  hundred  dollars  they  had 
promised  anrl  naa 


he  didn’t  stand  upon  ceremony  and  was  not  bothered  by  J“d  k>  they  heard  the  'vWzzing  of  rifle-shots  and 

religious  scruples.  Then  they  said  that  they  were  after  a  I T  of  gecowboys  threw  up  his  hands  and  staggered  away 
couple  of  eowbovs  down  ttAva  - i  through  the  trees,  dronmno-  rUum  at,.,  .  . 


scruples.  Then  they  said  that  they 
couple  of  cowboys  down  there  who  had  recently  been  con- 
nected  with  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Einggold,  and  they  told  him 
mrther  that  they  would  plank  down  one  hundred  dollars 

An  n  U  -»  -i-  1-  _ .IT  i  _ 


it  wns  Wr-nri  &  i  ,  .  accurate 

was.  Fred  fired  several  times  and  so  did  one  of  them 

The  cowboys  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  ranch  and 
"ere  wandering  around  through  the  thicket  when  Fred 
moved  the  sight,  giving  the  rifle  to  one  of  the  men  and 

then  he  went  out  of  the  way  to  a  spot  where  one  o’f  The 
cowboys  could  see  him. 

By  and  by  they  heard  the  whizzing  of  rifle-shots,  and 


tj-gh  the  trees,  dropping  down  to  the  ^ TZ 
thickest  part  of  the  thicket. 

elZBf  !/ifle'8hTrang  °Ut’  and  the  SeC0Dd  cowb°f  acted 


,  . ,  ,  -  -  u unurea  aonars  ,  ~  A  . .  ana  me  second  cowboy  acted 

each  if  he  would  make  way  with  them,  while  a  certain  rich  j I.,  part  ol  a  man  having  been  shot,  although  every  bullet 

man  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  would  give  him  employ-  Jiad  wplstled  by  them  several  feet  away. 

ment  and  pay  him  liberally  should  he  succeed  in  doing  so.  ,r  Tileu  tlle  two  vilIaills  started  to  make  their  escape  but 

Fred  didn't  show  any  great  objection  to  doing  the  work;  *teiTy  ancI  old  Gunt«r  managed  to  intercept  and  capture 
— ■’  1  '  ’  ■  -  them.  Thpv  wn  — a.-  j  n  •  r  rtUiL 


so,  by  and  by,  they  began  being  a  little  more  free  in  their 
offers. 

The  two  men  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  supplied  with 
money,  and  Fred  several  times  went  to  Crabtree  with  one 
of  them,  and  found  that  he  was  a  reckless  sort  of  fellow. 
-  'course,  he  kept  the  two  cowboys  posted  as  to  the  in- 
.  dims  of  the  strangers  toward  them,  and  lie  also  in- 

tfied  Terry  of  their  movements. 

-  Fred  ^aid  that  he  had  a  Winchester  which  he  had  left 
at  the  home  of  a  friend  of  his  in  Crabtree;  that  he  would 
get  it,  that  they  could  use  it  on  the  two  cowboys  the  first  * 
time  they  c<aught  them  off  a  safe  distance  from  the  ranch- 
house  and  the  store,  and  that,  of  course,  if  one  was  a  good 
shot  he  could  kill  his  man  a  mile  off,  and  that  then  he 
could  get  aw-.y  without  being  suspected. 

(  The  leader  of  the  two  men  told  Fred  that  he  would 
give  him  a  hundred  dollars  plank  down  to  get  that  rifle  for 
him. 

red  told  him  that  he  could  buy  one  a  great  deal 
cheaper — three  times  as  cheap. 

“  Yes,  so  I  can,  but  after  I  have  wiped  them  out  proba¬ 
bly  the  gun  might  be  identified.” 


H1Arn  nil,  ,  °  w  ana  capture 

r,  ‘  ey  both  emptied  their  revolvers  at  Terry  and 
unter,  and  then  Terry  and  the  old  miner  drew  their  Win¬ 
chesters  and  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  them  if  they  did 
not  drop  their  revolvers  and  surrender. 

They,  of  course,  denied  that  they  had  fired  at  anyone; 

ho  F  1°  1  * lem  that  he  llad  seen  them  Are  at  two  Cow¬ 
boys,  who  had  thrown  up  their  hands,  staggered  away  and 
dropped  in  the  thicket.  } 

The  game  was  well  played.  The  men  surrendered  and 
'ere  taken  up  to  Crabtree  to  jail  and  locked  up  on  the 

After  the  men  were  locked  up  Fred  went  to  the  district 

attorney  and  two  prominent  citizens,  took  them  into  the 

secret  and  managed  to  get  the  district  attorney  to  go  to 

t  e  jail  with  him  and  the  two  citizens  to  see  the  men 

He  promised  them  that  if  both  of  them  would  confess 

e  two  murders  he  could  manage  to  enable  them  to 
escape  and  get  away. 

stand' Tw  T”  TT,tl6SS  kD°W’”  88id  h6’  “that  1  under- 
tand  that  I  inggold  has  paid  liberally  to  get  you  fellows 

o  murder  those  two  cowboys,  so  I  don’t  want  to  see  you 
TiilTl.,  in/??ld  iithe  man  1  am  aft*D  30  just  make 


“Yes,  I  see,”  said  Fred;  “so  I’ll  get  the  weapon  and 'a  clean  breast  of  the  affair  TT I  TT^Tth 
bring  it  down.”  I  a«rflv  cm  fn  °  3  and  1  wil1  see  that  you  get 


■away  safe. 


FM,  of  course,  posted  Terry  and  the  two  cowboys  of  The  twe  prisoners  fell  into  the  trap  and  made  a  full 
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confession,  which  the  district  attorney  reduced  to  writing 
and  had  them  both  to  sign. 

Now,  the  two  prisoners  fully  believed  that  they  had 
killed  the  two  cowboys,  and  showed  considerable  money 
which  Terry  and  the  old  miner  hadn't  taken  awray  from 
them,  and  said  that  it  had  been  given  them  by  Ringgold  to 
do  the  job  which  they  really  believed  they  had  done. 

That  night  Fred  enabled  the  two  prisoners  to  escape. 
They  had  not  been  indicted,  for  the  grand  jury  had  not 
met  since  the  two  would-be  murders. 

Then  the  next  day  the  jailer  discovered  the  escape  of 
his  prisoners  and  the  news  was  spread  ‘far  and  wide,  but 
the  two  villains  escaped  down  into  Mexico  and  were  never 
seen  in  that  region  again. 

The  facts  were  published  in  such  a  way  that  everybody 
believed  it  as  they  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Ringgold,  when  he  read  that  his  two  hired  men  had  shot 
two  cowboys,  been  lodged  in  jail  and  that  the  officers  had 
their  written  confession  in  their  hands,  skipped  himself; 
for  he  saw  that  the  noose  was  dangling  for  him;  so  he 
placed  his  ranches  in  the  hands  of  a  neighbor  to  be  sold 
for  him. 

A  vigorous  search  was  made  for  him  and  he  was  adver¬ 
tised  for  widely,  but  was  never  caught;  so  the  whole  vil¬ 
lainous  crowd  got  away. 

Fred’s  lawyer  up  at  Hotspur  was  paid  for  his  services 
so  far  as  they  went,  so  the  matter  was  dropped,  never  being 
brought  into  court  again. 

The  two  escaped  prisoners,  of  course,  kept  in  conceal¬ 
ment  for  months,  gradually  making  their  way  to  unknown 
parts  of  the  world;  so  nobody  was  hanged  and  a  dangerous 
man  and  politician  was  gotten  rid  of. 

It  was  a  shrewd  dodge  on  the  part  of  Fred  and  Terry, 
and  no  false  oaths  were  made,  for  the  supposed  murderers 
w’ere  simply  frightened  by  their  imaginary  crime. 

Of  course,  the  two  cowboys  who  had  pretended  to  being 
killed  said  nothing  about  the  matter  and  their  names  were 
never  published  as  the  victims  of  the  shooting,  fictitious 
names  being  used,  and  thus  Fred  and  Terry  got  rid  of  the 
bad  crowd  without  any  bloodshed.  Fred  received  his  rifle 
again  and  readjusted  the  sight  until  he  had  it  in  its  old 
perfect  condition. 

Fred  and  Terry,  though,  took  the  chances  of  either  old 
Gunter  or  one  of  the  cowboys  getting  drunk  and  giving 
the  whole  thing  away,  but  no  such  thing  happened. 

However,  it  saved  Fred  the  vexation  of  going  up  to  Hot¬ 
spur  and  fighting  another  legal  battle  with  a  man  who  had 
millions  of  dollars  at  his  command. 


After  a  few  days  the  matter  was  forgotten  except  by 
just  a  few,  and  the  business  at  the  raneh  went  on  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 

In  those  days  murders  in  that  part  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  were  not  unusual  occurrences,  and  nobody  paid 
any  special  attention  to  them. 

“By  George!’  said  Fred  to  his  partner  one  day,  “that 
is  one  of  the  neatest  tricks  of  ridding  the  country  of  a 


bad  man  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  and  nobody  can 
be  punished  for  it.” 

Terry  laughed  and  said: 

“Well,  if  Ringgold  should  ever  find  out  that  those  two 
cowboys  were  not  killed  at  all  I  would  pay  something  to 
find  out  what  he  thought  of  the  whole  affair.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  story  that  I  once  heard  about  a  dog  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  robbing  hens’  nests  over  on  the  premises  of 
a  neighbor.  He  stole  an  egg  from  the  nest  of  a  hen  who 
had  come  off  with  a  brood  of  chickens,  and,  although  the 
egg  hadn’t  hatched,  it  was  ripe — oh !  so  ripe — and  as  soon 
as  his  teeth  struck  the  shell  it  exploded,  and  the  dog  wa9 
seen  to  give  a  yelp  and  make  a  break  for  his  own  home. 
Every  time  I  hear  that  story  I  can’t  help  but  wonder  what 
the  dog’s  opinion  was  of  a  hen  that  laid  such  an  egg.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  OLD  MINER’S  EXPERIENCE  ON  A  STEAMBOAT. 

One  day  Cowboy  Gunter  came  over  to  the  house  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  and,  looking  very  much  concerned,  said 
to  Fred: 

“Pard,  I’ve  got  a  letter  here  that  I  want  you  to  read.” 

“All  right,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “What  is  it  about?” 

“It’s  from  an  old  pard  of  mine  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
We  are  about  the  same  age  and  went  to  school  together. 
He  was  my  first  pard  out  in  the  diggings,  and  is  now  in 
Mobile  sick  unto  death.  We  haven’t  seen  each  other  for 
several  years,  but  we  have  kept  sight  of  each  other  by  writ¬ 
ing  from  every  place  that  either  of  us  went.  We  saved 
each  other’s  lives  when  fighting  with  the  redskins  up  in 
the  Dakotas,  and  he  now  asks  me  to  come  to  him  and  see 
him  die  and  hold  his  hand  in  mine  until  he  breathes  his 
last.  Pard,  I’m  going  to  him,  for  he  would  come  to  me 
from  anywhere  in  the  world  wrere  I  to  write  him  s 
letter  as  this.” 

Fred  took  the  letter  and  proceeded  to  read  it,  wlr 
rather  a  hard  matter,  as  it  was  written  in  a’  piiswas 

scrawl,  although  the  spelling  was  excellent  and  the  dible _ 

good,  with  a  slang  phrase  or  two.  Evidently  the  man  had 
been  well  educated,  and  it  was  written  in  a  rough  sort  of 
pathos  that,  actually  brought  tears  to  Fred’s  eyes*' 

“Pard,”  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  the  letter,  “eo 
to  a  friend  like  that.  I  judge  he  would  conm  to  you  from 
any  part  of  the  world  from  this  letter.” 

“That’s  it,”  and  the  old  fellow's  voice  choked.  ,  • 

“Your  wages  can  run  on  while  you  are  away,”  said 
Fred. 

“No,  pard;  my  wages  will  stop  until  I  return,  which  I  * 
will  do  as  soon  as  I  have  planted  him.  And  now  can  von 
tell  me  which  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  to  Mobile  from 

here  ?” 

“Oh,  there  are  a  dozen  different  ways,  but  you  would  got 

there  quicker  by  rail.” 
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^.es,  and  I  reckon  that's  the  way  I  want  to  go.” 

Fred  then  gave  the  old  fellow  directions  how  to  go  to 
the  Mississippi  River  by  rail,  crossing  to  Vicksburg  by 
fern  and  buying  a  ticket  at  Vicksburg  and  taking  the 
train  there  straight  for  Mobile. 

The  old  man  went  to  his  quarters,  borrowed  a  valise 
from  Terry,  put  on  a  clean  suit  of  clothes,  a  miner’s  suit, 
waited  for  the  first  train  going  eastward  and  got  aboard, 
it,  going  up  to  Crabtree,  where  he  left  the  freight  train 
and  waited  for  the  first  passenger  train  that  came  along 
and  boarded  it  to  go  to  the  river. 

It  was  three  or  Tour  hundred  miles  east  of  Crabtree. 

hred  never  saw  the  old  man  again  for  nearly  a  month. 
Then  he  suddenly  showed  up  at  the  ranch,  and  with  a  very 
solemn  face  shook  hands  with  all  of  his  friends. 

“Why,”  Fred  said,  “you  never  wrote  me  a  line  as  to 
your  whereabouts.” 

Pard,  I  couldn  t.  I  was  too  busy,  and  when  m}^  old 
friend  breathed  his  last  I  was  holding  his  hand  with  my 
heart  away  up  in  my  throat.” 

“Tes,  yes.  I  know  how  it  is  to  stand  by  the  bedside  of 
an  old  friend  and  see  him  pass  in  his  chips.” 

“It  was  a  hard  case  for  me,  and  I  ain’t  got  over  it  yet. 
He  ^as  as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar,  as  true  as  steel,  and 

was  looking  me  right  straight  in  the  face  when  the  last 
gasp  came.” 

“  Well,  sit  down,  old  friend,  and  .tell  me  all  about  it,” 

and  with  that  Gunter  took  the  chair  that  Fred  placed  for 
him. 

“Pard,  what  a  time  I  had  getting  there.  I  got  to  the 
river  all  right  and  the  ferryboat  took  me  across  the  river 
safe  and  sound,  but  a  few  miles  beyond  Vicksburg  there 
was  a  great  smashup  on  the  railroads,  so  I  took  a  steamer 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Mobile  by  water.” 

“Great  Scott,  what  a  loss  of  time!”  ‘ 

No,  that  railroad  smashup  was  a  big  one,  and  I  got  to 
Mobile  sooner  than  I  would  had  I  gone  by  rail.  When  I 
got  down  to  New  Orleans  there  was  a  Mobile  steamer  just 
get iing  ready  to  go  out  and  I  took  a  berth  on  board  it,  and 
after  a  delay  of  about  one  hour  the  wheels  began  to  turn. 

I  was  awfully  afraid  that  I  wouldn’t  find  my  old  pard 
alive,  and  was  sitting  outside  on  the  upper  deck,  where  the 
cold  winds  blew  sharp  and  cutting.  It  was  just  what  I 
wanted.  Inside  the  stateroom  it  was  suffocating,  and  I 
couldn’f  stand  the  closeness  in  there.  I  don’t  know  how 
many  miles  down  the  coast  we  had  gone.  It  was  so  cold 
out  there  that  all  the  other  passengers  had  gone  inside, 
except  a  few  who  were  smoking  out  on  the  rear  deck.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me  and  I  looked  around. 

To  my  amazement  I  saw  a  beautiful  young  woman  dressed 
in  white  walking  on  the  rail  right  out  in  front  of  me.” 

“What’s  that!  What’s  that,  old  fellow!  That’s  a  mighty 
dangerous  place  for  a  man  or  woman  to  walk.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Feamot,  and  at  first  I  could  hardly  believe 
mv  eves.  T  -fared  at  her,  wondering  if  I  had  fallen  asleep 
o  jt  there  and  was  dreaming.  She  had  on  a  light  white 
dr.'  and  1  thought  that  the  winds  would  overbalance  her. 


She  looked  at  me  and  waved  her  hand  as  if  she  knew  me. 
She  walked  around  to  the  forward  end  of  the  steamer  and 
I  rose  to  my  feet  with  my  heart  in  my  throat  until  she  got 
to  where  the  deck  in  front  turned  to  the  other  side,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home  on  the  rails  and  didn’t 
stumble  or  stagger,  but  moved  like  one  taking  a  walk  with 
which  she  was  familiar.  When  she  disappeared  from  sight 
around  the  bow  of  the  steamer  my  legs  gave  way  from 
under  me  and  I  dropped  down  on  the  seat  again,  wondering 
still  if  I  had  been  dreaming.  I  looked  back  through  the 
glass  partition  back  of  my  head  and  noticed  a  great  com-  . 
motion  among  the  passengers  inside;  so  I  wondered  if 
they,  too,  had  seen  her.  By  and  by  quite  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  came  running  out  on  the  forward  deck  and  soon 
afterward  they  came  crowding  around  where  I  was  sit¬ 
ting.  They  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited,  and  one  of 
them  turned  to  me  and  said: 

“  ‘Pard,  did  you  see  her?’ 

“  ‘les,’  said  I,  if  you  mean  the  woman  who  walked 
the  rails.  Did  you  see  her?’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘She  came  close  enough  for  me  to  touch  her  with  my 
rands.  Who  is  she,  anyway?’ 

“  ‘Pard,  nobody  knows.  She  came  back  around  this 
way.  Where  did  she  go  ?’ 

“  ‘Hanged  if  I  know,  pard.  I  didn’t  see  her  come 
back.’  ” 

Then  they  all  fell  to  talking  over  the  matter,  everyone 
seeming  to  be  puzzled.  Some  said  that  she  was  a  ghost,  \ 
others  said  that  she  was  alive  and  real  flesh  and  blood;  i 
but  the  purser  said  that  they  had  the  name  of  every  pas- 
senger  on  board  down  on  his  books. 

“  ‘Ever  see  her  before?’  I  asked. 

f  ^  €S'  ^  ve  seen  her  several  times,’  said  an  elderly  man, 
and  if  she  isn’t  a  ghost,  then  I  don’t  know  what  a  ghost 
is.  I’ve  seen  her  walking  on  the  rails  when  the  boat  was 
tossing  like  fury  on  the  waves,  and,  although  she  kept  her 
balance,  no  one  of  flesh  and  blood  could.’ 

“Now,  pard,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  to  think.  If  I  had  been  there 
I  would  have  rushed  forward  and  caught  her  in  my  arms.” 

“  Mr.  Feamot,  I  wouldn’t  have  touched  her  for  a  million 
dollars,”  said  the  old  miner. 

Look  here,  old  fellow,  I’ve  run  across  several  things  of 
the  kind  in  .my  da}r,  and  I  still  have  to  see  a  real  ghost. 
Every  one  that  is  investigated  is  sure  to  have  a  live  human 
being  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

“Then  you  don’t  believe  in  ghosts?” 

“No,  my  friend,  and  I  have  several  reasons  for  not  be- 
levmg  m  them.  One  is  that  when  a  man  is  dead,  he  is 
dead,  and  I’ve  never  seen  a  dead  man  or  woman  yet  who 
moved  about  like  one  alive.  It’s  altogether  a  figment  of  the 
imagination.  I  have  seen  what  they  call  ghosts,  which 
caused  people  to  faint  dead  away  at  sight  of  them;  but 
the  ghost  always  fled  when  I  tried  to  get  my  hands  on  it. 

You  can  put  it  down  as  being  as  true  as  life  itself  that  if  a 
person  dies  and  goes  to  heaven  he  certainly  will  hn 
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desire  to  come  back  to  earth,  and  if  he  goes  below  to  the 
warm  place  Old  Nick  won’t  let  him  loose,  for  he  knows  he 
won't  come  back  again;  and  you  can  just  write  that  down 
on  your  shirt  collar  as  a  positive  fact,”  and  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  the  old  man  some  awful  ghost  stories  that  he 
had  heard. 

The  reader  doubtless  remembers  that  Fred  and  Terry 
captured  a  fake  ghost  in  New  Orleans  which  had  been  set 
going  by  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  property  on  which  it  was  seen.  Fred  suspected  the 
purpose,  and  he  and  Terry  purchased  the  property  over 
the  head  of  the  villainous  conjurer  who  was  playing  the 
game.  They  got  it  and  made  a  pretty  sum  off  it.  They 
exposed  the  ghost  after  they  got  the  property,  had  the 
house  repainted  and  fixed  up  almost  like  new,  and  the 
ghost  never  appeared  there  again. 

The  old  man  listened  with  the  deepest  interest,  but  he 
was  puzzled  beyond  expression  to  understand  how  a  woman 
could  walk  along  that  rail  as  the  boat  was  tossing  and 
rolling  in  a  high  wind. 

He  said  that  on  his  return  trip  nearly  a  month  later  that 
the  same  apparition  walked  the  rails  all  around  the  upper 
deck,  and  that  every  passenger  on  board  was  frightened 
almost  out  of  her  or  his  wits. 

“Say,  pard,”  said  Fred,  “I  want  to  take  that  very  trip 
for  the  purpose  of  disabusing  your  mind  about  ghosts.  I 
tell  you  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  ghost,  my  friend.” 

“I  can’t  believe  that,”  returned  the  old  man. 

“No,  because  you  have  believed  in  such  things  from 
infancy.” 

“Well,  I  reckon  that’s  so;  but  when  1  read  about  them 
and  hear  wiser  men  than  I  say  that  they  have  seen  them, 
what  is  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  like  me  to  believe?  We 
read  of  them  in  Holy  Writ.  Haven’t  you  read  of  the 
witch  of  En-dor?”  • 

“Yes,  I’ve  read  of  her.” 

“Well,  how  are  you  going  to  get  around  it?” 

“Oh,  that  happened  thousands  of  years  ago.” 

“Well,  if  there  were  ghosts  thousands  of  years  ago,  why 
is  it  there  are  none  now?” 

“Well,  I  simply  don't  believe  that  there  are  any  nowa¬ 
days,  nor  do  I  believe  that  a  man  once  really  dead  ever 
showed  up  on  earth  again.” 

“Don't  you  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead?” 

“That  is  a  different  matter,  old  man.  I  don't  wish  to 
discuss  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  have  investigated  sev¬ 
eral  cases  where  good  people,  well  informed  people,  al¬ 
lowed  their  imaginations  to  get  away  with  them,  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  superstition.  I  remember  once, 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  only  fifteen,  when  men  and  beasts 
refused  to  go  along  a  certain  road  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
village  in  New  York  state  after  nightfall.  Up  to  that 
time  I  believed  in  ghosts,  for  I  had  heard  old  farmers  who 
lived  beyond  the  village  say  that  they  had  seen  it  and  that 
their  horses  refused  to  go  along  that  road  after  dark;  but 
an  old  tramp  was  laughing  at  them  one  day,  and  said  that 
for  flftv  dollars  he  would  go  right  up  to  the  ghost  and 


knock  it  down.  They  raised  the  fifty  dollars  for  him  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  go  along  with  him  and  see  the 
performance.  He  went  right  along  the  road  on  a  dark 
night,  the  committee  following  several  paces  behind,  and 
when  they  saw  the  ghost  they  all  stopped,  but  the  tramp 
went  right  up  to  it  and  gave  it  a  smash  with  his  fist,  and 
it  rolled  down  off  the  stump  on  which  it  was  sitting  and 
the  tramp  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to  them.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  big  pumpkin  which  had  been  spit  open  with 
a  sharp  knife,  while  spots  about  an  inch  in  diamater  had 
been  hollowed  out  for  eyes,  and  a  nose  and  mouth  with 
great  teeth  had  been  cut.  In  that  pumpkin  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern  was  placed,  and  those  who  saw  that  pumpkin  thought 
it  was  either  a  ghost  or  his  Satanic  majesty  himself ;  but 
the  tramp  had  gotten  onto  the  trick,  which  some  mis¬ 
chievous  young  men  were  playing.  A  man  and  his  dog 
would  flee  together  when  they  caught  sight  of  it.  Farmers' 
horses  refused  to  move  by  whenever  it  appeared.  Every¬ 
body  swore  that  they  had  seen  either  a  ghost  or  the  devil 
himself,  but  the  tramp  got  his  fifty  dollars,  and  the  whole 
town  laughed  itself  sick  over  the  trick.” 

Gunter  chuckled  and  said: 

“How  do  you  account  for  a  beautiful  woman  dressed  in¬ 
white  walking  on  the  narrow  rails  of  the  deck  of  a  boat 
which  is  rolling  and  tossing  so  that  no  one  but  a  circus 
performer  could  possibly  have  kept  his  balance?” 

“Well,  it  may  have  been  a  circus  performer,  as  far  as  we 
know.  Even  you  yourself  don’t  believe  that  a  dead  man 
or  woman  could  get  up  after  death  and  do  such  a  thing.” 

“  Well,  pard,  I  confess  that  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

“No,  of  course  not,  for  you  believe  in  the  superstitions 
of  your  youth.  Now,  some  day  soon  we’ll  take  that  trip 
together,  and  maybe  I'll  get  a  chance  to  show  you  how  the 
thing  is  done.  Once  I  knew  two  men  who  followed  a 
will-o’-the-wisp  and  never  could  overtake  it.  A  will-o’- 
the-wisp,  you  know,  is  found  in  swampy  places,  and  is 
simply  a  light  that  moves  about  and  dances  up  and  down 
out  in  a  big  swamp.  It  is  generally  a  little  larger  than  a 
big  candle.  No  man  ever  has  gotten  up  to  it,  for  by  V.id 
by  it  goes  out,  or  disappears,  and  you  have  all  your  worry 
and  trouble  for  nothing;  that  is,  if  you  attempt  to  follow 
one,  as  these  twro  men  did.” 

“Pard,  if  you  were  to  see  that  woman  walking  along  the 
rails  on  that  boat  what  would  you  do  ?” 

“Why,  I’d  go  right  up  to  the  figure  and  catch  it,  if 
possible.  It  would  have  to  jump  overboard  or  land  in  my 
arms,  and  I'd  show  you  that  it  was  anything  but  a  ghost.” 

“Well,”  said  Gunter,  “I’d  run  so  fast  that  no  ghost  J 
could  catch  me  unless  he  had  wings.” 

“  \  os/’  said  Fred,  “  I  can  readily  understand  that ;  but 
you  see,  I  have  graduated  in  that  school.” 

“Pard,  where  is  that  school?”  Gunter  asked. 

Again  Fred  had  to  chuckle  at  the  old  man’s  innocence, 
and  he  answered  bv  saying: 

“It  is  the  school  of  experience.  You  see.  it  isn’t  ever? 
man  who  has  the  opportunity  to  find  out  things  that  pui- 
zle  him.” 
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lard,  how  did  you  happen  to  find  out  these  tilings?” 
hy,  by  investigation.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural 
bent  of  my  mind  that  if  I  am  puzzled  about  anything  to 
begin  at  once  at  my  first  opportunity  to  try  to  find  out 
" bat  it  is  that  puzzles  me.” 

les,  I  can  understand  that;  but  what  enabled  that 
woman  to  walk  that  rail  when  the  boat  was  tossing  about 
!s  something  that  1  can't  understand.” 

“Well,  when  we  take  that  trip  we  will  find  out  all  about 

lou  couldn't  understand  why  you  couldn’t  catch  that 
silver  dollar  when  Terry  seemed  to  throw  it  toward  you. 
\ou  made  a  dozen  attempts  and  never  succeeded  in  catch¬ 
ing  the  coin  once  because  you  didn't  understand  the  trick, 
and  I  ve  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  lingering  impression  on 
your  mind  yet  that  Olcott  has  some  close  relations  with  his 
Satanic  majesty.  I  saw  him  once  cast  a  coin  at  an  Indian 
chief  away  out  in  the  western  end  of  Colorado  while  the 
chief  was  sitting  on  his  blanket  down  on  the  ground,  and 
each  time  he  missed  it  the  chief  grunted  and  finally  refused 
to  make  another  effort  to  catch  the  money.  When  Terry 
found  that  he  wouldn’t  try  any  more  he  caught  up  the  end 
of  the  blanket,  pulled  it  from  under  the  chief,  and  there 
on  the  ground  lay  about  ten  dollars  in  silver  which  he  had 
cast  at  him.  The  old  Indian  looked  at  him,  watching  him 
pick  up  the  coins  and  return  them  to  his  pocket.  His  eyes 
fairly  bulged  with  amazement,  but  not  once  would  he 
stoop  to  pick  up  one  of  those  pieces  of  money.  He  seemed 
to  think  it  was  the  devil’s  money.” 

‘‘Look  here,  pard,  explain  that  to  me,”  said  Gunter. 

Oh,  it  is  only  a  trick,”  said  Fred.  “Every  juggler 
can  do  it.  I’ve  seen  them  do  such  wonderful  tilings  that 
it  seems  to  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do  them  by 
human  agency  alone.  A  man  who  can  play  those  tricks 
is  always  called  ‘Big  Medicine’  by  the  Indians.  I  once 
saw  Terry  up  in  New  fork  state  when  quite  a  number  of 
the  inmates  from  a  lunatic  asylum  were  in  the  crowd  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  keepers.  He  was  juggling  with  a  hen’s 
egg,  and,  not  knowing  that  the  young  fellow  belonged  to 
thd lunatic  asylum,  pitched  the  egg  to  him  and  he  failed  to 
catch  it,  but  where  it  went  to  nobody  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand.  Finally  Terry  went  up  to  the  fellow  and,  holding 
his  hand  under  his  chin,  the  egg  dropped  out  of  the  fellow’s 
mouth  into  it.  The  next  instant  the  young  fellow  began 
cackling  like  a  hen  which  had  just  laid  an  egg,  and  to  this 
day  it  i3  said  that  he  keeps  up  his  constant  cackling  like  a 
hen,  claiming  that  his  eggs  sell  for  a  dollar  a  dozen.  When 
he  began  cackling  Terry  looked  at  the  young  fellow  and 
saw  that  he  had  made  an  impression  on  his  vacant  mind 
that  he  would  never  get  rid  of.” 

“Well,  pard,  let  me  know  when  you  want  to  take  that 
trip,  and  if  I  am  a  superstitious  fool  I  want  to  find  it  out 
as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Oh,  you  are  putting  it  too  strong,  old  man.  Every 
man  who  is  superstitious  is  not  a  fool  by  any  means.” 

“Well,  Eve  heard  all  my  life  that  a  man  never  begins' to 
g'-t  wise  until  he  first  finds  out  that  he  is  a  fool.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  the  saying  of  a  famous  old  wise  man  sev¬ 


eral  hundred  years  ago.  Now,  if  you  want  to  see  a  real 
fool  without  any  frills  on  him  go  to  the  man  who  thinks 
that  he  knows  it  all.” 

Gioat  i attlers,  pard  !  I  know  a  good  many  of  that 
soit  of  wise  men.  We  met  one  up  in  the  mountains  our¬ 
selves.  That  fellow  knew  everything  that  we  could  men¬ 
tion.” 

Aes,  1  remember  him.  There  was  a  screw  loose  some¬ 
where  in  that  fellow,  but  all  the  wise  men  in  the  United 
States  could  not  make  him  believe  it. 

With  that  the  old  man  went  away,  thinking  deeply  of  his 
talk  with  Fred  and  wondering  what  would  happen  if  Mr. 
Fearnot  should  actually  catch  the  ghost  in  his  arms  while 
it  was  walking  along  the  top  of  the  railing. 

“By  gum !”  said  he  to  himself,  “I  believe  that  he  would 
take  hold  of  it,  but  what  in  thunder  will  become  of  him 
when  he  does?” 


CHAPTER  III. 


fred’s  fun  with  the  old  miner. 


I  he  old  miner  had  also  told  Terry  about  the  woman 
walking  along  the  railing  of  the  boat  before  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  Fred,  but  he  hadn’t  said  anything  about  it  to 
Fred  until  a  day  or  two  later,  when  Fred  mentioned  it  to 

Terry,  and  he  said  that  the  old  man  had  told  him  all  about 
it,  adding: 

He  s  a  \eiy  superstitious  old  chap,  honest  as  sunshine 
and  simple  as  a  baby.” 

“Well,  Terry,  I  am  going  to  take  that  trip  over  to  Mobile 
with  him  and  see  that  ghost,  as  he  calls  it.  I  am  puzzled 
to  understand  what  that  fellow  is  playing  the  ghost  in 
such  a  place  for,  what  he  expects  to  make  of  it,  and  I’m 
willing  to  stand  the  expense  of  the  trip  to  find  out.” 

Well,  Fred,  just  take  your  pencil  and  mark  down  my 
prediction  what  the  result  of  the  investigation  will  be.” 
All  right;  lets  have  it,’  and  Fred  took  out  a  notebook 

and  a  pencil  and  stood  ready  to  write  down  Terry’s  pre¬ 
diction. 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “there  is  a  great  competition  among 
those  coastwise  steamers.  You’ll  find  that  the  captain  is 
probably  interested  financially  in  the  boat.” 

That  s  enough,  old  man,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  can  im- 
agine  the  rest  of  the  prediction  without  your  repeating  it 
It  is  to  draw  custom  to  his  boat.  Everybody  who  hears 
the  story  will  naturally  take  that  boat  on  his  next  trip 
to  Mobile,  and  he’ll  have  a  full  load  every  trip  he  makes.” 

“That’s  it.  The  average  man  is  fond  of  mystery,  even 
though  the  mystery  frequently  makes  his  hair  stand  on 
end.  I  would  like  to  take  the  trip  with  you  if  I  can  get 
away  from  the  ranch  at  that  time.  Let  me  know  when 
you  are  ready  to  start,  and  if  we  can  both  leave  the  ranch 
at  that  time,  why  we’ll  go  together.” 

A  week  passed,  and  one  day  Terry  told  Fred  ihai  bo 
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wanted  to  give  the  old  man  a  shock  that  would  last  him  a 
lifetime. 

“What  is  it,  Terry ?” 

“Why,  you  know  when  we  were  on  the  road  some  years 
ago  we  had  a  bullfrog  chorus,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  fix 
up  that  old  bullfrog  almost  perfect.” 

“Well,  if  you  can’t  you  can  patch  up  the  old  canvas  and 
repaint  it,  and,  Terry,  there  is  one  thing  we  must  guard 
against,  and  that  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  old  man  doesn’t 
bring  his  gun  along.” 

“Oh,  I  can  borrow  his  gun  without  any  trouble;”  so  a 
few  days  later,  when  Terry  got  the  frog’s  canvas  all  right, 
he  managed  to  fold  it  up  and  get  it  in  a  canvas  bag.  Then 
he  went  down  to  the  lowrer  part  of  the  ranch  and  got  into 
the  disguise,  while  Fred  inveigled  the  old  miner  to  take 
a  walk  down  in  that  direction.  After  they  passed  the 
spring  Fred  suddenly  missed  his  revolver  which  he  had 
left  at  home,  and  then  he  borrowed  the  old  man’s,  making 
the  excuse  that  he  was  a  deadshot  and  could  shoot  any 
game  that  might  show  up,  while  the  old  man  couldn’t  hit  a 
barn  door  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  it.  After  awhile  Fred 
heard  a  noise  and  stopped  to  listen.  They  heard  a  croak¬ 
ing  louder  than  could  be  made  by  the  largest  steer  on  the 
ranch. 

“  Great  rattlers,  pard,  that  sounds  like  a  bullfrog !” 

“That’s  just  what  it  is,  and  he’s  a  whopper,  too,  you 
bet.” 


“Yes,  with  a  voice  like  that  he  must  be  as  big  as  a  fifty- 
pound  pig.” 

“Why,  that  frog  could  catch  a  fifty-pound  pig  and  swal¬ 
low  him  whole.  If  we  could  only  catch  him  for  exhibition 
we  could  make  thousands  of  dollars  a  month.” 

“But  how  could  a  frog  of  that  kind  be  captured?  Why, ; 
he  could  jump  like  a  kangaroo.” 

“Well,  let's  see  what  he  looks  like  and  then  we  can  begin 
laying  a  trap  to  catch  him.” 

So  they  went  on  down  into  the  swamp  until  they  came 
to  grass  nearly  shoulder  high,  and  the  further  they  ad¬ 
vanced  the  more  thunderous  became  the  voice  of  the  bull¬ 
frog. 

Suddenly  the  immense  frog  rose  up  right  in  front  of 
Fred,  and  with  eyes  as  big  as  saucers  stared  at  him. 

The  old  miner  uttered  an  ejaculation  expressive  of  the 
most  profound  amazement  and  unconsciously  made  a  grab 
for  his  revolver,  having  forgotten  that  Fred  had  it. 

uSay,  pard,"  I  red  called,  “we  are  two  strong  men, 
what's  the  matter  with  rushing  at  him,  catching  hold  of 
his  fore  legs  and  capturing  him  alive?” 

“Excuse  me,  pard;  I’m  no  frog  catcher.” 


“Oh,  come  on,”  said  Fred. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  said  Gunter. 
“Then  I'll  try  it,"  and  Fred  rushed  a 
struggle  ensued  between  him  and  the 


t  him 
f  rog. 


and  a  furious 


Finally  Fred  began 
there  trembling  from 
“Shoot  him,  pard! 
.lust  then  the  old 


calling  for  help,  and  Gunter  stood 
head  to  feet,  and  finally  yelled  out; 
Shoot  him  !” 

man  saw  Fred  going  down  the  big 


frog's  throat,  and  finally  the  great  mouth  closed  over  him. 
Fred  peeped  out  through  one  of  the  frog’s  eyes  and  saw 
the  old  man  running  for  dear  life  through  the  tall  grass. 

“Look  at  him,  Terry.  Did  you  ever  see  man  get  through 
grass  as  fast  as  that?” 

“No,”  laughed  Terry.  “We  had  better  get  out  of  here, 
for  he  will  call  up  every  ranchman  on  the  ranch  and  they 
will  come  out  with  their  guns;”  so  Terry  opened  his  enor¬ 
mous  mouth  and  Fred  came  out  of  the  canvas  and  assisted 
Terry  in  getting  the  canvas  hide  off  him.  Terry  then 
rolled  the  disguise  into  a  roll  and  stuffed  it  into  the  canvas 
bag.  Then  they  made  a  break  through  the  timber  to  the 
road  and  thus  reached  the  house  unperceived. 

The  old  miner  had  gotten  a  half  dozen  cowboys  to  get 
their  Winchesters  and  come  writh  him  to  help  him  kill  a 
big  frog  that  had  swallowed  Fearnot,  and  his  excitement 
was  so  apparent  that  a  half  dozen  of  them  got  their  guns 
and  followed  him  at  full  speed  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
ranch.  It  was  a  run  of  nearly  three  miles,  and  when  they 
reached  the  place  wdiere  the  old  man  had  seen  Fred  disap¬ 
pear  into  the  stomach  of  the  great  frog  they  found  no  sign 
of  the  big  frog  other  than  a  few  tracks.  They  searched 
everywhere  for  him,  but  wThen  darkness  came  on  they 
turned  and  went  back  toward  the  depot. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  little  store  they  saw  Fred 
and  Terry  sitting  quietly  on  the  steps  of  the  store.  The 
old  man  almost  fell  down  in  astonishment  as  he  looked  at 
them,  and  the  cowboys  began  to  ejaculate: 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!” 

“Great  rattlers!” 

“Ten  thousand  mysteries!” 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Terry., 

With  that  the  old  man  began  rubbing  his  eyes,  while 
uttering  ejaculations  neither  polite  nor  elegant. 

“Old  man,  ha»ve  you  seen  another  ghost?”  Fred  in¬ 
quired. 

“Pard,  I’m  blessed  if  I  know  what  I've  seen.  Have  yoiv 
just  been  swallowed  by  a  frog?” 

“  Great  rattlers !  what  do  you  take  me  for,  a  tadpole ! 
Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  could  be  swallowed  alive  by  a 
pesky  bullfrog?” 

The  old  man  finally  walked  up  to  him  and  said: 

“Pard,  feel  of  my  pulse.” 

Fred  found  when  he  felt  the  old  miner’s  pulse  that  it 
was  beating  extraordinarily  rapidly,  and  he  said : 

“Why,  old  fellow,  you  must  be  laboring  under  some  ex¬ 
citement,  for  your  pulse  is  beating  very  fast.” 

“Now,  look  at  my  tongue,”  and.  throwing  away  a  big 
quid  of  tobacco,  the  old  man  stretched  out  his  tongue. 

“Great  Scott,  pard,  what  have  been  eating!” 

“Why,  pard,  I  swallowed  one  of  the  biggest  steers  on 
the  ranch  who  got  in  my  way  as  I  was  running  through  the 
tall  grass.” 


“Swallowed  a  whole  steer!"  ejaculated  Froth 
“^es,  or  maybe  it  was  an  elephant.  T  saw  a  bullfrog 
swallow  you,  and  why  shouldn’t  I  swallow  a  steer?" 
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“1  give  it  up,  pard;  but  I  would  like  to  exhibit  you  in 
the  United  States  as  the  man  who  has  swallowed  a  full- 
grown  steer.” 

“All  right,  pard.  I  want  to  make  a  contract  with  you 
to  exhibit  you  as  the  man  who  was  swallowed  alive  by  a 
bullfrog,  and  by  some  mysterious  process  of  digestion  are 
now  out  and  doing  all  right.” 

By  this  time  Terry  was  rolling  over  on  the  floor  of  the ! 
store  piazza  trying  to  keep  from  bursting  by  holding  in 
his  laughter. 

“Now,  pard,”  said  Fred,  “that  bullfrog  that  you  saw 
swallow  me  wasn't  really  a  live  bullfrog,  but  simply  the 
ghost  of  one.” 

The  old  miner  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  rested 
his  chin  on  his  hands  and  stared  at  the  cowboys  who  had 
made  the  long  run  with  him  and  said : 

“Shoot  me  for  a  catamount  if  that  isn't  one  on  me.  I 
told  you  the  truth  when  I  came  up  here  after  you,  and  it 
isn't  the  truth.  If  you  want  to  use  your  Winchesters  on 
me,  blaze  awav.  I  don't  care  whether  I  am  alive  or  dead.” 

That  set  the  cowboys  to  laughing  heartily,  for,  while 
they  did  not  understand  it  themselves,  they  knew  that 
Fred  and  Terry  had  played  some  kind  of  a  trick  on  the 
old  man,  and  one  of  them  said  that  they  didn't  want  to 
shoot  him. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  how  do  you  know  that  I 
didn't  play  a  trick  on  you  myself?” 

“Because  you’re  not  a  joker,  old  man,  and  you  ran  too 
hard  and  was  too  much  excited  to  do  all  that  just  for  a 
joke.” 

“That’s  so,  pards;  but  the  joke  is  on  me  for  a  milliop. 
It  must  be  that  some  of  my  lamplight  is  out  of  order.” 

By  and  by  the  old  man  turned  and,  looking  at  Fred, 
said : 

“Pard,  what  became  of  that  big  frog?” 

“Well,  after  he  got  rid  of  me,”  said  Fred,  “he  got 
away.” 

“Stop  right  there,  pard,”  said  the  old  man.  “How  did 
he  get  away?” 

4 Oh,  just  half  a  dozen  hops  were  enough  for  him.  Talk 
about  a  kangaroo  jumping,  why  that  frog  could  fly  like  a 
hawk  compared  with  one!” 

“Well,  how  did  he  get  rid  of  you,  or  you  of  him?” 

“I  guess  he  got  rid  of  me,  pard,  for  I  couldn’t  keep*still 
inside  of  him.  He  probably  felt  like  the  whale  when  he 
swallowed  Jonah.  Jonah,  you  know,  made  the  whale  think 
that  he  had  indigestion,  and  so  he  spat  him  out.  The 
first  thing  I  knew  I  came  flying  out  of  his  mouth,  and  then 
he  turned,  and,  making  a  jump,  leaped  so  far  that  I  really 
thought  he  was  a  bird.  rI  hen  I  looked  around  tor  you  and 
didn’t  see  you  anywhere.” 

“Pard,”  said  Gunter,  “I  ran  back  up  here  for  some  of 
these  boys  to  go  down  there  with  me  with  their  Winches¬ 
ters.  We  all  got  our  guns  and  went  back  as  quickly  as  wc 
could,  but  when  we  got  there  we  couldn’t  find  either  you 
or  Mr.  Olcott.  Now,  no  more  frogs  for  me.  I’ve  heard 
tell  of  people  eating  frog  legs  and  they  say  that  they  taste 


like  fried  chicken,  but  I’d  as  soon  think  of  eating  rattle¬ 
snake.” 

“Well,  Gunter,  I’m  very  fond  of  frog  legs.  Those  big 
green  frogs  that  live  along  the  banks  of  bayous  and  lagoons 
and  in  swamps  make  a  mighty  fine  dish;  that  is,  their 
legs  do.  The  first  time  I  tasted  them  I  was  in  Paris,  and 
1  really  thought  that  it  was  fried  chicken,  not  knowing 
any  better  until  I  asked  for  more  fried  chicken,  and  then 
the  Frenchmen  and  Americans  living  there  had  the  laugh 
on  me.  As  soon  as  I  found  out  that  I  had  been  eating  a 
part  of  a  frog  I  did  my  level  best  to  get  sick.  I  laughed 
a  sickly  sort  of  a  laugh  with  them  and,  being  a  plucky 
fool,  I  told  them  that  I  never  let  prejudice  interfere  with 
my  appetite;  so  my  plate  was  helped  again  and  I  cleaned 
the  plate  as  though  I  had  been  raised  on  them.  That  was 
the  only  way  to  stop  the  laugh.  Had  I  backed  out  they 
would  have  had  the  laugh  on  me  for  weeks,  and  the  guests 
in  the  house  would  have  croaked  like  frogs  whenever  I 
came  around.  The  proprietor  himself  laughed  about  the 
heartiest  of  all,  but  I  got  even  with  him,  for  the  very  next 
morning  they  had  very  fine  sausages  for  breakfast,  and 
whenever  one  of  them  stuck  a  knife  into  a  piece  of  sausage 
I  imitated  the  sound  of  a  dog  being  hurt,  and  they  jerked 
their  knives  and  forks  out  and  accused  the  waiters  of  giving 
them  dog  sausage  for  breakfast.” 

“Great  rattlers,  pard !  Didn’t  the  fool  waiters  know  the 
difference  between  a  man’s  voice  and  a  dog's  whine?” 


“Ah,  old  man,  I  see  you  don’t  understand  ventril¬ 
oquism.” 

“Yen-tril-o  what?”  the  old  man  asked,  not  catching  the 
word. 

“Why,  ventriloquism.” 

“Well,  what  is  that?” 

“Why,  it  is  the  science  of  imitating  sounds.” 

“Oh!”  and  the  old  man  looked  at  Fred  in  astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Pard,  can  you  imitate  a  dog  so  that  a  man  can't  tell 
the  difference?” 

Just  then  Fred  gave  the  sound  of  a  dog’s  fierce  growl 
almost  directly  under  the  old  man  and  he  sprang  up,  drew 
his  revolver  and,  turning  around,  asked : 

“Where’s  that  blamed  dog?” 


Just  then  the  dog  made  a  snap  as  if  to  catch  him  in  the 
rear,  and  he  wheeled  around  and  pointed  his  revolver  as 
if  expecting  the  dog  to  be  immediately  behind  him. 

Fred  and  Terry  began  laughing,  and  Fred  asked: 

“How  is  that  for  a  dog,  pard?” 

The  old  man  looked  at  Fred  and  then  gave  a  sort  of  a 
grunt  and  sat  down  again  on  the  steps,  saying: 

“Pard,  that’s  one  on  pie.” 

The  next  moment  the  sound  of  a'  rattlesnake’s  rattle  was 
heard  right  under  the  porch  where  the  old  man  was  sitting, 
and  Terry,  to  help  out  the  joke,  looked  underneath  and 
made  a  flying  leap,  landing  some  several  feet  beyond  the 
bottom  step. 

The  next  instant  the  old  man  was  right  after  Terry,  and 
lie  exclaimed : 
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“  By  George !  the  varmints  are  getting  pretty  thick 
around  here,  pard.” 

And  then  Fred  and  Terry  almost  went  into  convulsions 
with  merriment  at  the  old  fellow’s  expense. 

The  cowboys  had  gone  about  their  work,  so  only  Fred 
and  Terry,  with  the  storekeeper  and  one  of  his  clerks, 
were  standing  near. 

The  trick  had  been  played  on  the  storekeeper  before. 

The  rattles  sounded  so  real  that  it  was  very  hard  to 
convince  the  old  miner  that  a  big  rattler  hadn’t  taken 
refuge  under  the  steps. 

“Well,  well,  well!”  he  ejaculated.  “That’s  another  one 
on  the  old  fool.” 

“Pard,  you  don't  do  any  thinking,”  remarked  Fred. 
“Did  you  ever  know  of  a  rattlesnake  to  come  out  in  De¬ 
cember  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  old  man;  “but  when  a  man  finds  a  rattler 
right  under  him  making  his  music  it  drives  away  all  other 
thoughts  but  how  to  get  out  of  reach  of  his  head.” 

Just  then  Farmer  Jones  came  up  in  his  little  wagon 
and  sprang  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  purchases 
in  the  store.  His  yellow  cur  dog  Tvas  under  the  wagon, 
for  his  dogs  would  follow  their  master  whenever  he  drove 
off,  running  between  the  two  hind  wheels  and  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  rabbits  and  other  small  animals  that  might  spring 
up  along  the  roadside. 

Fred  shook  hands  with  Fanner  Jones  and  then  the  lat¬ 
ter  went  inside  the  store. 

“Now,  pard,”  said  Fred,  “just  watch  that  dog  get  into 
a  fight,”  and  he  commenced  growling  like  a  dog,  while  the 
dog  immediately  bristled  up  and  looked  around  for  the 
growler.  Every  bristle  on  his  body  and  tail  was  standing 
straight  in  the  air,  and  he  began  growling  and  rushing 
about;  so  that  a  dog  fight  was  on,  although  the  other  dog 
could  not  be  found. 

The  yellow  dog  was  rushing  around  everywhere,  anxious 
to  get  his  teeth  on  the  invisible  dog,  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  such  a  fierce  fight,  as  far  as  sounds  were  concerned,  that 
the  spectators  could  almost  see  the  fur  fly. 

rl  he  old  farmer  inside  the  store  thought  that  some 
strange  dog  was  tearing  his  dog  to  pieces,  so  he  came  run¬ 
ning  out  and  saw  his  dog  with  every  bristle  erect  fighting 
the  air. 

He  stood  there  looking  on,  and,  not  perceiving  any  other 
dog  besides  his  own,  turned  to  Fred  and  said : 

'Hanged  if  Tige  hasn’t  got  fits!” 

Nary  a  fit,  said  ferry.  “He's  just  showing  what  he 
could  do  if  another  dog  was  here.” 

farmer  Jones  looked  on  for  some  two  or  three  minutes, 
when  suddenly  the  invisible  dog  started  off  down  the  road 
whining  as  though  he  were  thoroughly  whipped,  and  the 
cur  dog  followed  him  until  they  went  so  far  that  their 
voices  could  not  be  heard. 

Then  Farmer  Jones  said  a  few  things  that  would  have 
caused  his  expulsion  from  the  church  had  any  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  thereof  been  present  to  hear  him. 


Terry  came  very  near  having  a  fit  himself  at  the  surprise 
exhibited  on  the  old  farmer’s  face. 

Gunter  ejaculated: 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged !”  more  than  a  score  of  times. 

Jones  looked  at  Fred  and  then  at  the  old  miner,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  what’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

“Fits !”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  I’ve  seen  men  have  fits;  but  never  one  like  that 
before.” 

Gunter  all  the  time  thought  that  he  was  speaking  of  his 
dog,  but  when  it  got  into  his  head  that  the  farmer  was 
alluding  to  him  the  old  miner  put  his  hand  on  his  revolver 
and  his  eyes  flashed  with  indignation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  OLD  FARMER’S  LIVE  EGGS. 

That  morning  Farmer  Jones  was  in  a  great  hurry.  He 
went  back  into  the  store  and  made  his  purchases  and  one 
of  the  clerks  wrapped  up  his  goods  and,  taking  them  out-  -  - 
side,  placed  them  in  the  wagon. 

Jones  followed,  seated  himself  in  his  wagon  and  picked 
up  the  lines. 

“Say,  clerk,”  said  he  as  he  started  off,  “if  my  dog 
comes  back  here,  tell  him  I’ve  gone  home.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  clerk,  laughing,  “but  will  the  dog  ^ 
understand  me?” 

“Yes,”  said  Jones.  “He  can  track  my  wagon  wheels 
all  day  long,”  and  with  that  he  cracked  his  whip  and  the 
horse  started  on  down  the  road  in  a  trot. 

Then  the  clerks  and  the  storekeeper  and  Fred  and  Terry 
had  a  hearty  laugh. 

“Pard,”  said  Gunter,  turning  to  Fred,  “at  first  I 
thought  that  Olcott  was  on  very  good  terms  with  Old  Nick,  ^ 
but  blast  my  eyes  if  I  don't  think  that  you  are  Old  Nick 
himself.”  *| 

Then  the  laugh  broke  out  again,  in  which  Gunter  him¬ 
self  finally  joined  with  one  of  his  chuckles  which  lasted 
fully  half  an  hour. 

Just  as  the  fun  was  about  to  stop  another  little  one- 
horse  wagon  came  up  with  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife 
seated  in  it.  They  came  with  a  basket  of  eggs  which  they 
intended  to  trade  off  at  the  store.  It  was  a  good-sited 
basket  with  about  half  a  bushel  of  eggs  in  it,  and  the  old 
man  got  out,  lifted  the  basket  of  eggs  over  the  side  and 
placed  them  on  the  steps  until  he  could  tie  his  horse  and 
assist  the  old  lady  out. 

He  placed  the  basket  on  the  step  just  behind  Gunter, 
and  said  that  he  would  come  back  as  soon  as  he  tied  his 
horse;  so  he  led  the  horse  and  wagon  about  fifty  yards 
away  under  the  trees  and  there  til'd  him  up  with  a  rope. 

By  and  by  Gunter  turned  around  and  looked  into  the 
basket  of  eggs  rather  suspiciously. 
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After  doing  so  three  times  he  turned  to  Fred  and  said : 

“Tard,  hanged  if  half  the  eggs  in  this  basket  ain't  ready 
to  come  out  in  the  shape  of  little  chickens.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Just  come  here  and  listen  to  the  little  chicks  peeping.” 

Fred  listened  and  could  hear  any  number  of  little  young 
chickens  peeping  for  all  they  were  worth. 

“By  George,  that’s  so!”  said  Terry.  “The  old  couple  is 
trying  to  sell  some  over-ripe  chickens  to  the  store;”  so 
Terry  called  to  the  storekeeper  to  come  out  and  listen. 

The  storekeeper  was  busy,  but  he  took  the  time  to  listen 
and  a  flush  of  anger  came  into  his  face. 

He  went  back  into  the  store  and  finished  waiting  on  a 
.  customer  in  there,  when  the  old  farmer  and  his  wife  came 
back  from  the  wagon,  took  up  the  basket  and  entered  the 
store  together. 

*  The  old  lady  made  a  proposition  to  the  storekeeper  to 
exchange  the  eggs  for  groceries. 

“Well,  I  don't  want  to  trade  for  that  sort  of  eggs,”  said 
the  grocer. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  them?  They  are  nice,  fresh 
eggs,  for  Zeke  gathered  them.  We’ve  got  a  heap  of  chickens 
on  our  place.” 

“You  just  set  the  basket  up  on  this  counter  here  and 
T~  '  listen  to  those  eggs.  Every  one  of  them  has  a  little  chicken 
in  them  ready  to  come  out.” 

Zeke  set  the  basket  down  and  the  peeps  of  a  score  or 

*  more  of  little  chicks  were  heard.  * 

The  old  lady  listened,  and  then  suddenly  straightened 
up  and  looking  at  her  husband,  said : 

“Zeke,  you  gathered  those  eggs?” 

I  “Yes,  so  I  did.  What’s  the  matter  with  them?” 

“Oh,  nothing;  but  if  you  had  given  them  a  couple  of 
days  longer  they  would  have  been  running  all  around  the 
yard.” 

The  old  man  leaned  over  and  listened,  and  it  seemed 
that  every  egg  in  the  basket  had  a  live  chicken  in  it,  which 
was  peeping  for  all  that  it  was  worth. 

‘ — •-  His  look  of  astonishment  was  simply  indescribable. 

“Why,  gosh  ding  my  cats!”  he  ejaculated.  “Some  of 
thdse  were  laid  only  yesterday  and  this  morning.” 

He  picked  up  one  of  the  eggs  and  held  it  up  to  his  ear 
and  he  heard  a  sound  coming  from  inside  of  it  that  plainly 
told  that  there  was  a  little  chicken  inside  which  wanted 
to  get  out. 

He  walked  to  the  door  with  the  egg  and  threw  it  away 
out  into  the  yard.  Of  course,  it  was  perfectly  fresh  and 
spattered  over  a  square  foot  or  more  of  ground;  so  he 
'?  looked  at  it,  and,  seeing  the  bright  golden  yellow  of  the 
yelk,  went  outside  and  looked  at  it.  Then  he  called : 

“Martha,  come  here!” 

*  The  old  lady  went  down,  looked  at  it  and  said : 

“Why,  Zeke,  that’s  a  fresh  egg  as  sure  as  you  live.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  didn’t  bring  any  other 

kind,  and  gosh  ding  my  cats  if  I  understand  this  thing, 
Martha.” 

They  both  went  back  into  the  store. 


By  that  time  the  storekeeper  was  onto  the  fact  that 
Fred  had  been  having  some  fun  with  the  old  couple,  and 
saw  that  they  were  both  so  puzzled  that  they  didn’t  know 
what  to  do  or  say. 

Terry  had  slipped  up  to  him  and  whispered  that  the 
eggs  were  all  right,  so  he  proceeded  to  bargain  with  them, 
and  the  trade  was  soon  made. 

The  old  lady  was  so  much  relieved  that,  when  they  were 
leaving,  she  said  to  the  storekeeper  that  if  any  of  them 
hatched  she  would  replace  them  with  fresh  eggs  and  take 
the  chickens  back. 

“Why,”  said  the  storekeeper,  “chickens  are  worth  more 
than  eggs ;”  but  the  old  farmer,  as  he  helped  his  wife  into 
the  wagon,  said : 

“Martha,  I  dunno  what  to  think  of  them  chickens  being 
in  them  eggs.” 

“No  more  do  I,  Zeke.  It’s  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
hearn  tell  on.” 

“Waal,  if  I  had  a  good  drink  of  whisky  I  reckon  I  could 
make  it  out.” 

“Yes,  and  the  whisky  would  make  a  dratted  fool  of  you. 
1  reckon  some  of  our  hens  has  managed  to  get  hold  of  some 
of  your  ‘corn.’  ” 

With  that  the  puzzled  old  people  drove  off,  and  again 
old  Gunter  began  giving  vent  to  his  amusement  with  his 
usual  chuckle. 

He  was  wondering  how  Fred  managed  to  throw  his  voice 
inside  of  a  sound  egg,  and  finally  said: 

“Pard,  I  ain’t  got  a  blamed  bit  of  good,  sound,  common 
sense.” 

“Don’t  worry,  old  man.  You  have  sense  enough  to  learn 
things  that  you  don’t  already  know.  There  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing  that  one  is  ‘never  too  old  to  learn.’  ” 

Terry  had  gone  over  to  the  house  and  was  telling  Louise 
and  Evelyn  of  the  fun  Fred  had  been  having  with  his  ven- 
triloquial  powers  ;  so  Evelyn  watched  her  chance  to  slip  out 
of  the  house  and  go  over  to  the  store,  and  there  she  found 
the  old  miner  sitting  on  the  steps  smoking  his  strong  pipe 
and  sending  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  about  his  head. 

“Mr.  Gunter,”  she  began,  “I  want  to  invite  you  to  dine 
with  us  to-morrow.  We  are  going  to  have  a  rarity  for 
dinner.” 

“What  is  it,  Miss  Olcott,  if  you  please?” 

“Why,  we  are  going  to  stew  some  dog,  as  the  Indians 
do.” 

“Oh,  my !” 

“And  we’re  going  to  have  some  fried  frogs’  legs.” 

“Yes,  yes.  Thank  you,  ma’am;  but  I  can’t  eat  frogs’ 
legs.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Gunter,  it  is  the  most  delicious  dish  in  the 
world.” 

“Yes,  ma’am;  but  I  wasn’t  raised  on  frogs.  I  don’t 
think  I  could  keep  them  down  and  the  first  thing  I  would 
know  the  frogs  would  be  creeping  out  of  my  mouth.” 

Evelyn  broke  away,  ran  to  the  house,  and  there  broke 
down  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

A  few  days  later,  at  Fred’s  instigation,  she  sent  the  old 
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man  a  half  dozen  frog’s  legs  fried  nice  and  brown,  and 
told  the  colored  woman  who  carried  it  to  tell  the  old  miner 
that  Miss  Olcott  had  some  nice  fried  chicken,  and  knowing 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  it,  sent  him  some. 

The  old  fellow  sat  down  to  his  little  table  in  the  cabin 
with  two  other  cowboys  and  ate  everything  except  the 
bones. 

After  picking  the  bones  clean  one  of  the  cowboys  was 
at  work  extracting  some  of  the  tine  flavor  of  the  bones,  and 
finally  held  it  out  and  looked  at  it,  remarking  that  it  was 
the  queerest  chicken  bone  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

Instantly  the  invitation  to  dine  on  frogs  several  days 
before  flashed  through  Gunter's  mind,  and,  having  dis¬ 
sected  many  a  chicken  in  his  day,  he  picked  one  of  the 
bones  up  and  exclaimed: 

“Great  rattlers,  pard,  that  is  a  frog’s  leg,  or  I’m  a  sin¬ 
ner  !” 

One  of  the  cowboys,  being  a  man  of  strong  prejudices, 
went  to  the  door  and  tried  to  disgorge  it,  but  failed;  for 
the  frog  had  gone  down  to  stay. 

The  old  man  filled-  his  pipe  with  strong  tobacco,  and  .said 
that  he.  would  be  swatted  if  he  didn’t  smoke  the  blamed 
thing  out. 

After  dinner  one  of  the  cowboys  while  at  work  on  the 
range  asked  Terry  about  it,  and  Terry  said: 

“Yes,  that  was  a  regular  water  chicken.  How  did  you 
like  it?”  / 

The  cowboy  looked  at  him  and  said : 

“Pard,  did  that  chicken  run  or  jump  when  he  was 
alive?” 

% 

“He  jumped,”  replied  Terry. 

The  fellow  swore  something  in  Choctaw  and  proceeded 
to  load  up  his  pipe. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  Gunter  got  hold  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  he  said: 

“Pards,  look  out,  or  before  we  know  it  we’ll  be  stuffing 
ourselves  with  rattlesnakes.” 

“No  danger  of  that,  old  man,”  returned  the  cowboy. 
“Rattlesnakes  can’t  be  found  at  this  season  of  the  year.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so;  but  they  can  give  us  gophers.” 

“They  can't  fool  me  on  gophers,”  said  the  cowboy. 
“There  is  an  odor  about  a  gopher  that  you  can’t  disguise.” 

A  few  days  later  Fred  informed  Gunter  that  he  was 
going  to  start  down  the  river  the  next  day  to  see  that  “girl 
in  white”  on  the  steamboat. 

“So  be  ready  to  take  the  first  train  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Excuse  me,  pard;  I  don't  want  to  see  that  ‘girl  in 
white’  again.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  Are  you  going  to  back  out?” 

“Yes,  sir;  clear  out  of  the  back-door.  You  and  Mr. 
Olcott  can  go  and  I'll  wait  here  and  let  you  tell  me  about 

it.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged,  for  I  thought  you  had  more  pluck 
than  that,  old  pard." 

“Never  mind  the  pluck,”  said  he.  “I’d  rather  wait  here 
and  hoar  your  story  when  you  come  back.  The  truth  is. 
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I'm  afraid  of  your  getting  me  to  eat  some  outlandish  thing, 
and  I  reckon  my  stomach  isn’t  strong  enough  for  it.” 

When  Fred  told  Terry  what  the  old  man  had  said,  Terry 
had  a  hearty  laugh. 

The  next  day,  though,  Fred  and  Terry  took  the  first 
train  eastward,  striking  the  river  opposite  Vicksburg. 

Then  they  went  aboard  a  steamer  and  went  on  down  to 
New  Orleans.  They  could  not  learn  from  any  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  anything  about  the  appearance  of  the  “girl  in 
white.”  They  found  only  one  who  had  even  heard  the 
story.  All  of  them  said  that  they  didn’t  believe  such  non¬ 
sense. 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “it  does  seem  incredible;  but  I  met 
a  cowboy  about  three  hundred  miles  back  in  the  western 
part  of  Texas  who  said  that  he  took  a  trip  on  a  steamboat 
called  the  White  Swan,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  woman 
dressed  in  white  walking  on  the  rails  of  the  upper  deck, 
and  that  all  the  passengers  on  board  were  badly  fright¬ 
ened. 

Two  of  his  listeners  laughed  and  said: 

“I  guess  that  cowboy  was  pretty  well  loaded  on  that 
trip.” 

When  they  reached  New  Orleans  they  went  down  to  the 
foot  of  Canal  street  and  there  made  inquiries  as  to  when 
the  White  Swan  would  sail. 

Someone  told  them  where  to  find  the  office  of  the  steam¬ 
boat  company,  and  they  went  there,  but  found  that  they 
would  have  to  wait  about,  three  days  before  the  steamer 
would  be  in  again,  as  it  had  left  only  the  day  before. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  .“We  have  an  engagement  with 
the  ‘girl  in  white’;  so  we’ll  wait  until  the  boat  comes  in.” 

The  agent  looked  at  him  rather  suspiciously,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say;  but  he  replied: 

“All  right,  sir.  If  you  can  wait  until  the  boat  returns 
we’ll  g;ive  you  the  best  cabin  on  it;”  so  Fred  paid  for  two 
tickets  and  he  and  Terry  took  the  finest  cabin  on  board 
for  their  berth. 

“Gentlemen,  where  are  you  stopping  here  in  the  city?” 
the  agent  asked. 

“We  are  going  to  stop  at  the  City  Hotel,”  and  the  ^fint 
was  seen  to  make  a  memorandum  of  that  fact.  He  in¬ 
formed  them  that  the  steamer  had  the  best  patronage  of 
any  one  on  the  line. 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  “we  have  no  business  whatever  to 
take  us  to  Mobile,  other  than  to  see  that  mysterious  woman 
dressed  in  white.  Neither  of  us  believe  in  ghosts,  and  wo 
went  to  see  if  we  can  fathom  that  mystery.” 

“Did  you  ever  run  up  against  things  that  you  didn’t 
understand?”  the  agent  asked. 

“Many  a  time,”  Fred  replied.  “We  believe  that  when 
a  man  is  dead  that's  the  end  of  him.  Do  you  understand 
it  yourself?”  Fred  questioned. 

“No,  I  do  not.  Several  parties  when  they  first  saw  it. 
thinking  that  she  was  a  real,  live  woman  and  in  danger 
of  being  lost  overhoard,  rushed  forward  to  rescue  her;  hut 
she,  by  some  means  or  other,  was  quick  enough  to  step 
beyond  their  reach,  and  when  she  turned  and  looked  at 
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Lie  in  they  saw  enough  to  almost  paralyze  them.  No  man 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  laying  a  hand  on  her.  Her  face 
is  like  that  of  a  dead  person,  although  exceedingly  beauti¬ 
ful.” 

“What  becomes  of  her?  Does  she  walk  around  on  that 
rail  all  night  long?” 

“No,  sir.  Sometimes  she  doesn’t  walk  all  the  way 
around.  At  other  times  she  stands  perfectly  still,  looking 
around  as  if  to  view  the  scene.  She  generally  shows  up  at 
night,  although  she  has  been  seen  on  very  foggy  days,  when 
one  couldn't  see  fifty  yards  away,  for  you  know  that  fogs 
are  very  heavy  on  the  water.” 

“Have  vou  seen  her?”  Fred  asked. 

V 

“Yes,  several  times.” 

“Well,  then,  what  becomes  of  her?” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  mystery.  She  comes  and  goes  at  will, 
like  a  puff  of  smoke,  yet  no  passenger  on  board  looks  more 
lifelike  than  she  does,  except  that  everyone  who  gets  a 
view  of  her  face  gets  the  impression  it  is  the  face  of  a  dead 
woman.” 

“Well,  it  is  a  mystery  that  I  would  like  to  see,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred.  “I  believe  that  it  is  a  person  in  the  flesh 
and  that  the  mystery  is  susceptible  of  solution.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  the  agent;  “but  then  you  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  yourself.” 

When  they  left  the  boat  they  had  taken  a  carriage  and 
driven  to  the  City  Hotel,  where  they  had  secured  excel- 
lent  rooms.  They  had  stopped  there  before;  in  fact,  had 
both  spent  many  pleasant  weeks  in  the  Crescent  City,  and 
t  had  many  -warm  friends  there,  but  they  hoped  that  none 
of  them  would  find  them.  However,  the  next  day  they 
found  the  announcement  of  their  arrival  in  the  daily  pa- 
%  pers,  and  quite  a  number  of  their  friends  called  to  see 
them,  so  they  were  entertained  right  royally  by  them. 

“Terry,”  one  of  them  asked  Olcott,  “how  long  are  you 
and  Fred  going  to  remain  in  the  city?” 

“Only  a  few  days,”  said  Terry.  “We  are  down  here  on 
a  little  business  and  may  take  a  trip  along  the  coast  before 
we  go  back  to  Texas.” 

»  '•os  second  day  after  their  arrival  Fred  received  a  note 
through  the  mail  from  a  well-known  society  woman  whom 
he  had  met  when  they  were  down  there  on  -a  former  visit, 
~v  asking  him  and  Terry  to  call  at  her  address,  as  she  and 
her  two  cousins  were  very  anxious  to  meet  them  again. 

“By  George,  Terry,  look  at  this!”  said  Fred,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  note  and  passing  it  over  to  him. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!  She  is  about  the  prettiest  girl  in 
New  Orleans,  and  those  two  cousins  of  hers  are  beauties, 
too,  I  can  tell  you ;  so  we’ll  have  to  either  decline  the  invi- 
^  tation  or  go  out  and  buy  dress-suits.” 

“We’ve  already  got  at  least  half  a  dozen  dress-suits  at 
home  which  we  have  bought  in  emergencies  just  like  this 
!  before.” 

“Well,  Fred,  I  wouldn’t  like  to  miss  meeting  those 

girls.” 

“Well,  T  suggest  that  we  answer  the  note,  saying  that 
we  are  simply  passing  through  the  city  on  our  way  to  Mo¬ 


bile,  and  that  on  our  way  back  we  will  give  ourselves  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  calling  on  them,  and  we  can  send 
a  basket  of  oranges  with  the  note,  for  we  have  no  dress- 
suit  case  with  us;”  so  that  was  the  plan  decided  upon. 

They  went  out  and  paid  five  dollars  for  a  basket  of  sea¬ 
sonable  fruits  and  sent  it  with  a  note  by  a  messenger  which 
the  hotel  supplied. 

The  messenger  came  back  with  another  note  from  the 
girls,  expressing  regret  that  they  could  not  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  them  that  evening,  and  the  writer  begged 
that  Fred  would  write  to  her  from  Mobile  and  let  her  know 
the  exact  date  on  which  they  would  return. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  STRANGE  GAME  OF  CARDS. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  regretted  that  they  couldn’t  avail 
themselves  of  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  the  young  ladies, 
as  they  knew  that  they  would  be  entertained  royally;  but 
gentlemen  friends  at  the  hotel  entertained  them  quite  as 
well  themselves;  for  friends  were  there  who  had  not  seen 
them  for  three  or  four  years,  and  they,  of  course,  had  many 
questions  to  answer,  because  these  friends  had  read  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  their  different  adventures  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  wanted  to  know  all  about  it. 

Most  of  them  had  heard  of  their  failure  and  the  boys 
had  to  relate  that  story  over  and  over  again. 

The  next  day  they  were  notified  by  the  steamboat  com¬ 
pany’s  agent  that  the-.  White  Swan  had  arrived,  and  that 
the  day  would  be  spent  in  unloading  and  reloading,  and 
that  the  next  day  the  vessel  would  set  sail  for  Mobile. 

They  walked  down  to  the  dock  and  there  saw  the  roust¬ 
abouts  busy  at  work,  which  is  quite  an  interesting  sight 
to  see.  They  would  shoulder  boxes  and  barrels  and  all 
sorts  of  goods  and  run  ashore  on  big,  heavy  gangplanks, 
and  when  this  cargo  is  unloaded  another  is  brought  in 
from  the  shore.  The  work  is  so  systematized  that  there  is 
rarely  any  collision,  and  all  the  time  they  are  at  work 
they  are  singing  songs  peculiar  to  the  rivermen  from  the 
mouth  clear  up  and  beyond  St.  Louis. 

“Fred,  that  is  rough  work,  but  they  have  got  it  so  sys¬ 
tematized  that  it  is  wonderful  how  much  freight  they  can 
take  on  or  put  off  in  given  time.” 

“Yes,  I’Ve  seen  it  all  up  and  down  this  river  many  a 
time.” 

“But,  Fred,  I  am  thinking  about  the  ‘girl  in  white.’ 
You  can  see  those  rails  running  along  the  upper  deck 
there,  and  their  tops  are  not  wider  than  a  man’s  hand. 
Even  when  the  boat  is  anchored  it  would  take  an  expert 
rope-walker  to  do  that  safely.” 

“Well,  Terry,  we’ll  try  to  find  out  how  that  is  done. 
One  must  be  an  expert  balancer  to  do  it.  If  one  were  run¬ 
ning  he  could  do  it  better.  But  it  looks  as  though  we  are 
going  to  have  a  pleasant  day  to-morrow,  and  T’ve  been  told 
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that  on  pleasant  days  the  ghost  rarely  appears.  She  only 
appears  in  the  daytime  when  it  is  damp  and  foggy,  seem¬ 
ing  to  prefer  that  to  pleasant  weather.” 

Then  they  went  aboard,  showed  their  tickets  and  asked 
the  clerk  if  they  could  see  their  cabin. 

“Yes,”  said  the  clerk,  “but  it  won’t  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  until  early  to-morrow  morning,  although  if  you  wish 
to  come  aboard  and  sleep  here  to-night  it’s  all  right.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  wait  until  the  boat  is  ready  to  start  to-mor¬ 
row  morning,  but  we  wanted  to  see  what  quarters  and  what 
accommodation  we  were  going  to  have.” 

“Gentlemen,  the  accommodations  are  perfect,  as  far  as 
travel  of  this  kind  is  concerned.” 

“Say,  is  there  any  shooting  going  down  the  coast?” 

“Plenty  of  it.  We  run  through  flocks  of  birds  every 
little  while,  but  we  can’t  stop  for  the  game  to  be  gathered.” 

“Oh,  we  don't  care  anything  about  that,”  said  Terry; 
“we  will  buy  a  couple  of  shotguns  in  the  city  to-day  and 
take  them  along  with  us  for  amusement.” 

“  Say,  if  you  want  to  buy  some  shotguns  the  captain  has 
some  on  board  here  which  he  bought  from  passengers  who 
had  no  further  use  for  them.  Let  me  show  you  some  of 
them.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  and  he  led  them  into  the  purser’s 
office,  where  stood  about  a  dozen  various  kinds  of  shotguns 
which  passengers  had  bought  for  the  trip  and  sold  for  a 
mere  song  at  the  end  of  it. 

They  were  not  hard  to  please,  because  they  knew  all 
about  weapons  of  that  kind.  Of  course,  they  had  their 
revolvers  with  them,  but  it  was  unlawful  to  let  it  be  known 
that  they  were  carrying  concealed  weapons  ;  so  each  bought 
a  neat  little  double-barreled  shotgun  for  about  half  price 
and  took  them  to  the  cabin  to  which  they  had  been  assigned 
and  left  them  there  and  the  purser  permitted  them  to  lock 
the  door  and  take  the  keys  with  them. 

Then  they  went  out  into  the  city  and  bought  quite  a 
quantity  of  cartridges;  so  the  next  morning  when  they 
came  aboard  with  their  valises  they  found  their  cabin  in 
the  proper  condition,  and  they  proceeded  to  load  their 
guns  and  then  went  out  on  the  upper  deck  to  gaze  at  the 
scene  all  along  the  wharves. 

There  were  hundreds  of  Italians,  and  even  a  few  Malays, 
the  foreign  population  being  an  exceedingly  tough-looking 
crowd. 


By  and  by  passengers  began  coming  aboard.  There  were 
at  least  ten  men  to  each  woman. 

“Terry,  just  notice  the  passengers.  The  men  are  com¬ 
ing  to  see  the  ‘girl  in  white,'  while  the  women  avoid  the 
steamer,  as  they  are  never  anxious  to  see  what  they  believe 
to  be  ghosts.  Still,  there  are  nearly  a  score  of  women  in 
the  crowd,  and  some  of  them  are  young  and  good-looking, 
too.” 


“ Yes,  1  notice  that;  but  they  are  women  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  bv  a  mystery  that  they  can't  understand.  Probably 
if  the  ‘girl  in  white'  appears  they  will  faint  and  there  wilf 
be  no  little  excitement  nmong  them.” 

About  ten  o’elock  the  whistle  blew  and  there  were  a 


good  many  passengers  on  board.  I  here  probably  was  not 
an  empty  berth  on  the  steamer,  and  Fred  and  Terry  kept 
their  seats  out  on  the  upper  deck,  knowing  that  if  they 
got  up  and  left  them  for  only  a  couple  of  minutes  other 
passengers  would  drop  into  them  and  hold  them  down  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

Soon  after  they  had  passed  down  below  the  city  great 
flocks  of  ducks  were  seen  swimming  about  on  the  water. 
The  water  was  just  like  the  Mississippi  as  it  always  ap¬ 
pears,  exceedingly  muddy;  for  it  is  a  great  river  and  the 
water  seems  to  be  rolling  and  tumbling  along  all  the  time, 
and  only  the  smooth  surface  could  be  seen  from  shore  to 
shore,  for  nowhere  was  it  less  than  a  mile  in  width. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  must  get  my  gun,  and  if  any¬ 
body  wants  my  seat  they  can  have  it.” 

“Ditto,”  laughed  Fred,  and  they  both  rose  and  went  to 
their  cabins,  soon  after  emerging  each  with  his  gun  in  his 
hands  and  went  out  on  the  rear  deck,  although  their  chances 
of  getting  a  good  shot  at  the  ducks  were  better  at  the  bow ; 
but  then  sitting  on  the  water  or  flying  overhead  was  all 
the  same  to  them,  because  they  were  such  splendid  shots. 

They  stood  there  quite  awhile  before  any  ducks  flew  di¬ 
rectly  overhead,  for  they  wanted  to  have  them  fall  on  the 
deck  so  that  they  could  be  captured. 

After  awhile  a  flock  of  ducks  flew  directly  over  the 
of  the  deck  and  both  the  boys  fired.  Two  ducks  came  tum¬ 
bling  down,  one  of  them  landing  on  the  pretty  hat  of  a 
young  girl  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  crushing 
it  down  on  her  head  and  spattering  blood  all  over  it.  A' 
young  man,  an  Italian,  was  acting  as  her  escort.  He  picked 
it  up  and  gave  it  back  to  her,  and  when  she  saw  how  it  had 
been  crushed  and  spotted  with .  blood  the  girl  began  cry¬ 
ing. 


Terry  went  up  to  her  and  was  apologizing  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  when  her  companion,  uttering  an  abusive  epithet  in 
Italian,  struck  Terry  in  the  face  with  his  fist. 

Terry  was  the  most  astonished  man  on  board  that  boat. 
He  looked  at  the  young  fellow  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant,  and  the  man  told  him  that  he  was  no  2rentJr^r‘ v 
1  he  Italian  was  a  young  man  about  twenty-one  +* 
years  of  age,  a  workingman  and  ver}*  strong. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry;  “I’m  no  gentleman,  and 
let  it  go  at  that;  but  if  you  don’t  apologize  for  your  eon 
duct  I'll  thrash  you  like  a  dog  right  here.” 

The  young  fellow,  instead  of  apologizing,  uttered  an¬ 
other  abusive  threat  in  Italian,  whereupon  Tern*  gave  him 
a  blow*  that  stretched  him  flat  on  the  deck  right  at  the 
gif  l’s  feet. 


By  this  time  half  a  hundred  passengers  had  gathered  on 

'he  rear  deck,  and  they  quickly  drew  near,  while  the  girl 
began  to  scream. 


The  Italian  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand. 
Perry  handed  his  gun  to  Fred  and  sailed  in  to  give  the 
lellow  just  what  he  deserved.  He  seized  the  young  man's 
wri-t,  wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  grasp  and  hurled  it 
away  out  into  the  river.  Then  lie  proceeded  to  knock  him 
about  in  the  most  approved  pugilistic  stvlc.  He  smashed 
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the  fellow’s  nose,  bunged  his  eyes  and  knocked  him  around 
until  another  big  Italian  workingman  threw  out  his  foot 
to  trip  Terry. 

The  next  moment  Fred’s  right  foot  flew  out  and  the 
would-be  interferer  landed  heavily  on  the  deck  himself. 
He  scrambled  to  his  feet  as  quickly  as  he  could  and  found 
Fred  confronting  him,  who  said: 

“Keep  out  of  this,  my  friend.  Let  them  have  a  fair 
fight.” 

With  that  the  fellow  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
drew  a  revolver. 

Fred  stepped  back  and  punched  the  Italian  in  the  breast 
with  his  shotgun.  Quite  a  crowd  of  passengers  then  rushed 
forward  to  interfere,  feeling  that  a  number  of  them  would 
be  killed  if  shooting  was  allowed,  and  Fred  and  the  Italian 
were  both  quickly  disarmed. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  had  disarmed  them  the  Italian 
rushed  at  Fred  and  caught  him  around  the  waist,  which 
was  rather  dangerous,  as  he  could  throw  him  overboard. 

Fred’s  arms  suddenly  clasped  him  around  the  waist  and 
he  began  to  put  on  his  regular  bear-hug  pressure.  The 
Italian’s  mouth  flew  open,  his  eyes  bulged  and  he  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  gasped : 

“Oh!  Oh!  Oh!” 

“You'll  throw  me  overboard,  will  you?”  Fred  asked, 
and  the  fellow’s  face,  together  with  his  peculiar  squirming, 
showed  that  he  felt  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  giant. 

Terry’s  man  had  given  up  the  fight  to  attend  to  his  girl, 
who  was  almost  on  the  point  of  fainting. 

Fred  finally  decided  to  squeeze  the  fellow  no  more,  and, 
releasing  him,  he  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  deck  in  a  heap. 
He  lay  there  gasping,  and  some  of  the  crowd  proceeded  to 
take  him  up.  The  fellow’s  face  showed  that  he  was  on 
the  verge  of-'  ursting  a  blood  vessel. 

“What  did  you  do  to  him,  sir?”  one  of  the  passengers 
asked. 

“Didn’t  you  see?”  Fred  asked  in  turn.  “I  simply 
^squeezed  him  when  he  seized  me  and  threatened  to  throw 

'"Thf; 17 ?  overk°ar(h” 

^‘Well,  you  must  have  a  most  almighty  grip  to  squeeze  a 
uyr'  almost  in  two.” 

“I  Jiad  to  do  something  to  keep  from  going  overboard. 
It  would  ruin  a  man’s  clothes  to  toss  him  in  that  muddy 
'  water,”  and  with  that  Fred  handed  Terry  his  shotgun. 

It  turned  out  that  a  small  number  of  Italians  were  going 
over  to  Mobile,  and  there  were  four  or  five  men  among 
them  with  their  girls,  while  several  of  them  were  married 
couple.s,  and  they  got  together  and  jabbered  with  excite¬ 
ment  in  their  native  tongues. 

Fred’s  man  was  taken  to  a  chair,  as  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
effect  of  the  squeeze  that  Fred  had  given  him  very  vividly 
and  almost  fainted  from  the  pain. 

Somebodv  had  returned  to  the  injured  man  the  revolver 
which  he  had  drawn,  and  he  hissed  through  his  clenched 
that  he  would  kill  Fearnot,  but  a  passenger  standing 
near  said : 


“Don't  you  do  any  shooting  here,  for  you  will  be  killed 
as  surely  as  you  draw  your  weapon  and  pull  the  trigger.” 

Fred  and  Terry  then  walked  about  the  farther  end  of 
the  deck  and  brought  down  several  ducks.  The  passengers 
began  looking  on  and  expressing  their  admiration  for  their 
unerring  marksmanship. 

One  young  lady  asked  Terry  to  kill  a  duck  for  her,  as 
she  wranted  to  get  some  of  their  beautifully  colored  feathers 
to  place  in  her  hat. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  began  bringing  down  some  more 
of  them,  waiting  until  they  flew  overhead  each  time,  so 
that  they  would  fall  on  the  deck. 

Finally  Fred  run  out  of  ammunition,  and  instead  of 
going  back  to  his  cabin  to  get  more,  he  simply  drew  his 
revolver  and  brought  down  several  more  with  bullets. 

That  made  quite  a  sensation  among  the  passengers,  and 
every  girl  or  woman  who  wanted  a  duck  got  one,  which 
paved  the  way  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  enter  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  ladies. 

The  Italians  had  seen  enough  of  them  to  cause  them  to 
keep  quiet  and  provoke  no  further  trouble. 

Probably  not  one  of  them  would  have  hesitated  to  shoot 
or  stab  Fred  or  Terry  in  the  back  could  he  have  done  so 
with  any  degree  of  safety. 

Of  course,  there  were  the  usual  number  of  gamblers  on 
board,  and  one  of  them  asked  Terry  who  he  was. 

“Oh,  my  name  is  Terry,”  was  the  reply. 

“Terry  who?”  .  > 

“Oh,  just  stop  at  that.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  Are  you  ashamed  of  your  name, 
or  are  you  an  escaped  convict?” 

Terry  looked  the  fellow  straight  in  the  face  and  asked 
him  if  he  meant  to  insult  him. 

“Construe  it  just  as  you  please,”  said  the  fellow,  as  he 
stepped  back  a  couple  of  paces  and  placed  his  hand  on  his 
hip-pocket  as  if  to  draw  a  revolver. 

Terry  placed  his  hand  back  in  his  pistol-pocket  and 
flashed  out  his  weapon  before  the  other  fellow  had  actually 
touched  his.  He  poked  it  up  against  the  fellow's  nose, 
who,  of  course,  was  afraid  to  draw,  as  to  do  so  would  invite 
Terry’s  bullet. 

The  passengers  gathered  about  on  the  deck  scattered, 
for  they  knew  the  gambler  to  be  a  dead  game  man. 

“Take  your  hand  off  that  gun,”  said  Terry,  and  the  fel¬ 
low  raised  his  hand  above  his  head  with  it  wide  open  to 
show  that  he  was  obeying  orders. 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “disarm  him.” 

With  that  Fred  went  up  to  the  fellow  and,  drawing  the 
revolver  from  his  pocket,  passed  it  to  one  of  the  man's 
friends. 

Terry  then  gave  up  his  revolver  and  seized  the  fellow  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  holding  him  so  that  he  could  slap 
his  face,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  the  blows,  while  the 
gambler  counted  the  slaps : 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.” 

“What’s  the  limit?”  asked  Terry. 
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:  “Ob,  09  many  as  you  please,  for  I  intend  to  give  you  a 

t  bullet  for  each  slap.” 

}  “Oh,  you  do,  eh?  Well,  let  me  show  you  what  I’ll  give 
i  you,”  and,  quick  as  a  flash,  he  seized  the  fellow  by  the  wat?+ 
and  hurled  him  overboard,  where  he  dropped  into  the 
t  turbid  water  fully  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 

shore. 

j  Some  of  the  fellow’s  friends  hurried  to  the  captain  and 
t  begged  him  to  lower  a  boat. 

“ Captain,”  said  Terry,  “if  you  let  that  fellow  come 
i  back  on  board  this  boat  I’ll  blow  his  brains  out  before  he 
i  has  been  on  here  five  minutes.” 

“Then  he’d  better  swim  ashore  and  stay  there,”  said  the 
1  captain.  “1  don’t  want  any  bloodshed  on  this  boat,  for  one 
ghost  following  us  is  enough ;  and,  besides,  that  fellow  is  a 
dangerous  one  to  have  on  board,  anyhow.  He  has  killed 
more  than  one  man  over  cards  on  various  steamers  on  this 
line;”  so  the  boat  went  on  its. way  without  picking  the 
fellow  up. 

Several  of  the  man’s  gambling  friends  went  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  swore  that  they  would  never  patronize  that  boat 
again. 

“Heaven  help  you  to  keep  your  oath!”  exclaimed  the 
captain,  who  was  not  afraid  of  either  bowie  knife  or  re¬ 
volver,  being  a  typical  Mississippi  River  steamboat  cap¬ 
tain. 

One  of  the  fellow’s  friends  asked  Fred  who  the  young 
man  was  who  had  thrown  the  gambler  overboard. 

“Oh,  lie's  a  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Texas.  He  is  a 
deadshot  and  doesn't  know  what  fear  is,  and  that  is  not 
the  first  man  he  has  ever  thrown  overboard.” 

“Well,”  said  the  other,  “he  ought  not  to  have  thrown 
that  man  overboard  after  he  had  slapped  his  face  as  he 
did.” 

“I  don't  agree  with  you,”  said  Fred,  “for  the  fellow 
threatened  to  give  him  a  bullet  for  every  slap  that  had  been 
given  him,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  thrown  overboard  for 
that  threat.” 

“Does  your  friend  play  cards?”  the  gambler’s  friend 
asked  Fred. 

“Yes,  sometimes;  but  he  doesn't  make  a  business  o.f  it.” 

“Why  doesn't  he?  Doesn't  he  meet  with  much  suc¬ 
cess?” 
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“Your  friend  says  that  you  can  beat  me  at  cardi  witfl 
out  once  looking  at  the  faces  of  the  cards. 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “I  guess  I  can.  I  never  saw  a  rna^* 

that  I  couldn't  beat.”  |l 

“Well,  I’ll  put  up  a  thousand  dollars  that  you  can’t  beat 

me  looking  on  either  the  lace  or  tlR*  back  ol  the  cards.”  I 
“All  right,  sir,”  said  Terry.  “I  require  nothing  but 
plenty  of  room,  and  I  don  t  want  a  crowd  standing  at  the 
back  of  my  chair  nor  at  the  back  ol  \ours.  Spectators 
must  stand  at  least  five  feet  away  from  the  table.”  .9 
“All  right,  sir,”  and  they  went  into  the  smoking-room, 
where  the  gambling  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the  boat 
left  New  Orleans,  and  the  gambler  sung  out  to  those  in 
the  room  what  sort  of  a  game  they  were  going  to  play  and 
what  the  conditions  were. 

It  was  something  that  the  gamblers  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore. 

Terry  had  Fred  to  stand  on  his  right  side  with  a  loaded 
revolver  in  his  hand,  and  said  that  he  would  shoot  anybody 
who  attempted  to  interfere,  and  the  other  man  was  to 
choose  a  friend  to  stand  by  him. 

The  cards  were  dealt,  and  the  gambler  took  up  his  hand 
and  examined  their  faces,  while  Terry  took  up  his  and 
never  examined  them  at  all,  but  held  their  backs  toward 
him,  while  his  opponent  could  read  every  card  he  held.  *2 
The  gambler  put  up  his  thousand  dollars,  while  Terry 
covered  it  with  one  hundred  dollars  of  his  money  and  then 
took  up  his  cards,  simply  looking  at  their  backs. 

Terry  was  given  the  start  and  he  played  his  cards  so 
shrewdly  that  he  had  the  lead  all  the  way  through. 

Ihe  gamblers  looking  on  fairly  held  their  breath.  Terry 
seemed  to  be  able  to  read  his  cards  through  their  very 
backs,  and  the  result  was  that  he  won  the  game. 

Ihe  gambler  laid  his  hands  on  the  money  and,  looking 
at  Terry,  demanded  if  he  were  not  a  professional  juggler. 

Never  mind  what  I  am,”  said  Terry.  “I  won  that 
money  i airly.  It  was  your  proposition  to  pla}r,  and  the 
money  is  mine,”  and  he  reached  out  for  the  money. 


CHAPTER  VI.  1 

PREPARATIONS  TO  RETURN  TO  THE  CRESCENT  CITY. 


“\es,”  said  Fred  A  “There  is  no  gambler  in  the  United 
States  that  can  beat  him.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  a  thousand  dollars  in  my  pocket  which 
says  he  can't  beat  me,  and  I  know  several  men  on  board 
who  will  bet  the  same  thing.” 

“My  friend,  you  had  better  not  push  that  matter,  for 
that  pard  of  mine  can  play  and  beat  you  with  the  back 
of  the  cards  turned  toward  him  while  you  read  their  faces.” 

“Look  here,  that  is  going  too  far.  I'm  willing  to  bet  a 
thousand  dollars  against  ten  that  he  can't  do  anything  of 
the  kind.” 

“My  friend,  T’m  not  a  betting  man;  but  he  will  bet  you 
any  amount  you  wish  himself;”  so  the  fellow  went  to  Terry 
and  tackled  him  for  a  game,  saying: 


\  hen  Tern  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  money  at  the 

cik  of  the  game  he  found  the  gambler’s  hand  covering  il 
very  firmly. 

Terry  looked  up  at  him  and  said :  1 

“Take  your  hand  away,  sir.'” 

Answer  mj  question,  returned  the  gambler.  “Are 
you  a  professional  juggler?” 

N'owr  mind  what  I  am,”  returned  Terrv.  “Mr  friend 

|  old  you  what  I  could  do,  but  you  deliberately  bet  one 

i  m.nrn  against.  ten,  although  T  made  it  one  hundred. 

and  I  leave  it  to  all  of  your  friends  around  here  if  I  didn’t 
play  fairly.” 

^  replied  the  gambler,  “you  can’t  get  tbit 

money  unt.l  you  answer  my  question.”  '  J 
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"Fred,”  said  Terry,  “let  me  have  that  revolver,”  and 
he  reached  for  Fred's  hand  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
revolver  from  his  grasp. 

“No,  Terry,  I  won't  let  you  have  it;  but  I’ll  answer  the 
question  for  you,"  and,  looking  the  gambler  straight  in 
the  face,  Fred  said: 

“We  are  both  ranchmen.  Our  ranch  lies  on  the  South 
Pacific  railroad  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Crabtree,  in 
the  state  of  Texas.  My  friend  is  not  a  professional  jug- 
cr^er  ” 

“All  the  same,  sir,”  replied  the  gambler;  “he  must  an¬ 
swer  that  question  himself,  and  swear  to  it  besides.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  Fred. 

“Here's  the  revolver,  Terry,”  and  he  placed  the  weapon 
in  Terry's  hand,  who  gripped  it  firmly  by  the  handle, 
looked  straight  in  the  gambler’s  face  and  said: 

“One,  two,”  and  with  that  the  gambler  removed  his 
hand,  for  he  could  see  in  Terry’s  eyes  that  at  the  word 
“three”  he  would  have  shot  him  dead. 

Terry  took  up  the  money,  reached  into  his  pocket,  took 
out  a  match  and,  lighting  it,  burned  the  money  to  paper 
cinders. 

“Now,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  not  a  professional  juggler, 
nor  even  a  professional  gambler.  That’s  a  little  too  low 
a  business  for  me,”  and  with  that  he  walked  out  on  the 
deck,  accompanied  by  Fred,  leaving  the  gambler  swearing 
in  an  undertone  about  having  been  robbed  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

The  amazement  of  the  gamblers  when  they  saw  Terry 
deliberately  burn  the  thousand  dollars  was  simply  inde¬ 
scribably  great. 

It  was  then  about  midnight,  and  quite  a  number  of  the 
passengers  had  retired  to  their  berths,  when  there  came  a 
sudden  rush  among  those  still  up  and  great  excitement 
followed. 

* 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I  guess  the  fgirl  in  white’  is  walk¬ 
ing,”  and  he  started  to  rush  with  the  crowd. 

Terry,  of  course,  followed  right  at  his  heels,  going  along 
;  the  left  side  of  the  boat,  when  some  of  the  passengers  who 
>t  were  ahead  suddenly  recoiled  and  actually  fell  over  those 
)jwho  were  behind  them. 

▼  Only  Fred’s  great  strength  kept  some  of  them  from 
throwing  him  down  and  walking  over  him,  but  he  pushed 
them  aside  and  managed  to  keep  his  place. 

When  he  got  through  the  door  he  found  only  four  or 
five  men  out  on  that  side,  and  just  beyond  them  he  saw  the 
figure  of  the  “woman  in  white”  towering  above  their  heads 
and  walking  along  the  railing  of  the  deck  as  easily  and 
lightly  as  he  could  walk  across  the  floor. 

A  light  streamed  out  through  the  saloon  door,  and  he 
saw  the  woman’s  face  quite  plainly.  It  was  surpassingly 
beautiful,  but  looked  as  much  like  that  of  a  dead  person’s 
as  any  he  had  seen. 

The  men  recoiled  as  she  approached  as  though  a  sight 
of  her  or  a  touch  of  her  floating  white  garments  would  have 
produced  instant  death. 

Fred  tried  to  get  a  good  look  to  see  if  the  girl’s  eyes  were 


really  open  or  not,  but  just  then  some  of  the  demoralizi 
passengers  bumped  against  him  as  if  utterly  out  of  the 
heads  with  excitement  and  he  lost  the  opportunity.  A 
the  same,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  spring  forwa: 
and  seize  her,  and  art  once  made  straight  in  her  directio 
She  seemed  to  see  him  and  divine  his  intentions,  for  si 
instantly  ran  forward  along  the  railing  and  passed  out  < 
sight  around  the  curve  of  the  steamer. 

Fred  turned  to  follow,  but  found  that  he  had  run  ov» 
several  passengers,  who  seemed  to  be  under  the  impre 
sion  that  the  apparition  was  actually  chasing  them;  i 
when  he  did  get  through  the  crowd  she  could  no  longr 
be  seen,  and  though  he  searched  from  one  end  of  tl 
steamer  to  the  other,  she  had  entirely  disappeared. 

“  By  George,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “  she’s  gone !  Thei 
was  always  somebody  right  in  my  wray.  I'll  wTait  and  tr 
it  again.” 

When  it  became  known  that  the  ghost,  as  they  called  th 
girl  in  white,  had  disappeared,  everybody  drew  a  Ion 
breath. 

The  officers  of  the  steamer  turned  to  the  passengers  an< 
said : 

“She  has  disappeared,  and  that’s  the  last  we’ll  see  o 
her  until  some  other  night.  She  has  never  been  known  t 
appear  twice  on  the  same  night.” 

The  passengers,  though,  who  had  seen  her  were  greatl 
excited,  and  sat  up  for  an  hour  longer  talking  about  wha 
they  had  seen.  Some  declared  that  she  was  walking  th 
rail  as  fearlessly  as  a  tight-rope  walker.  Somebody  aske 
Fred' if  he  saw  her,  and  he  answered  that  he  did,  but  the 
he  didn’t  believe  that  she  was  a  dead  girl,  by  any  mean; 

“She  impressed  me  as  being  a  girl  very  much  alive,  fo 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  dead  people  in  my  day,  but  neve 
one  who  could  walk  or  run  or  in  any  way  move  about, 
am  not  at  all  superstitious,  but  there  is  a  mystery  about  i 
which  I  can’t  understand.” 

“Neither  can  anybody  else,”  said  one. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,”  remarked  Fred.  “I’ve  beei 
taught  to  beljeve  that  ghosts  are  the  forms  and  shapes  o 
dead  people,  but  common  sense  teaches  a  man  that  dea< 
people  cannot  move  about  like  live  ones.” 

“Well,  you  saw  that  woman.  Don't  you  think  that  sh< 
was  dead?” 

“No,  I  don’t;  she  was  alive  and  in  the  flesh.  Althougl 
the  face  impressed  me  as  that  of  a  dead  person,  still  al 
my  senses  tell  me  that  a  dead  person  can’t  move  about.’ 

A  little  later  Fred  and  Terry  retired  to  their  cabins,  anc 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  examine  their  door-fasten 
ings  on  the  inside. 

Each  carried  with  him  a  patent  fastener  for  cautious 
and  suspicious  travelers,  and  they  proceeded  to  faster 
their  door  most  securely. 

When  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  nobody  could  entei 
the  room  without  their  knowledge,  they  undressed  anc 
went  to  bed,  but  they  were  in  a  condition  of  nervous  ex¬ 
citement  that  kept  them  awake  for  at  least  a  couple  ol 
hours. 
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—  I  Lev  both  thought  tliut  they  heard  several  times  through 

thie  11  Part*e8  trying  to  open  the  door  of  their  cabin, 

rt„,id  they  listened  quietly  until  the  noises  ceased, 
api  J  n  J 

The  uoises  were  very  light  ones.  They  could  hear  the 
>or  straining  against  some  strong  pressure,  and  finally 
t^red  whispered : 

“Terry,  they  have  given  it  up  and  gone  away.” 
pa  “Yes,"  said  Terry,  “and  now  we'll  go  to  sleep,”  and  in 
to  few  minutes  they  were  both  sleeping  soundly. 

They  were  not  disturbed  until  they  reached  the  dock  at 
roobile. 

ac  'They  were  very  late  getting  up  and  could  hear  the  roust- 
jouts  rushing  about  at  their  work  of  unloading  the 
treamer,  and  they  knew  that  they  could  lie  there  until  noon 
they  had  wished ;  but  they  finally  got  up  and  dressed  and 
out  out  to  the  main  cabin,  where  they  saw  quite  a  number 
]f  passengers  leaving  the  steamer.  They  went  to  the 
urser  and  said  that  they  wanted  the  same  room  for  the 
<eturn  trip  to  Newr  Orleans,  and  the  purser  handed  them 
{•vo  tickets,  marking  on  his  books  their  room  was  taken. 

Then  they  went  out,  leaving  their  tw7o  shotguns  and 
salises  in  their  cabin,  and  made  their  way  to  a  restaurant 
hr  a  breakfast. 

t  When  they  entered  the  restaurant  and  called  for  certain 
ishes  which  they  wished  for  breakfast,  Terry  foimd  two 
<f  the  passengers  from  the  steamer  just  tw’o  tables  awray 
vom  them  and  they  bowed  recognition  to  Terry. 

1  The  boys  made  a  fine  breakfast  of  fish  and  oysters  and 
Lost  excellent  coffee. 

Mobile  is  a  market  for  the  finest  oysters  along  the  gulf 
>ast. 

They  finished  their  breakfast  about  the  same  time  that 
ie  two  passengers  from  the  steamer  did,  so  when  they 
•>se  to  go  out  the  other  men  joined  them,  and  wTanted  to 
now  if  they  had  seen  thp  “girl  in  wdiite”  walking  the 
liling  of  the  steamboat. 

Fred  and  Terry  said  that  they  had,  and  that  they  had 
inde  the  trip  for  that  purpose  alone. 

“And,”  said  Fred,  “we  are  going  to  make  the  return 
rip  on  the  same  boat  to-morrow.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  men,  “I  don’t  cart?  to  see  it 
gain.  I’m  afraid  that  something  may  happen,  that  the 
oat  may  be  sunk  or  otherwise  wrecked;  so  w’e  are  going 
)  stay  on  shore  and  go  back  by  rail  when  we  are  through 
’ith  the  business  that  brought  us  here.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  are  you  afraid?”  Terry 
sked.  , 

“No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  am;  but  when  I  went  to  bed  last 
tight  I  never  slept  a  wink.  Too  nervous.” 

Terry  laughed  and  asked  him  if  he  was  superstitious. 
“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  I  am.  If  I  were  to  meet 
in  elephant  in  the  dark  I  guess  I  would  be  pretty  badly 
rightened.” 

Terry  laughed  again,  and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn’t  be 
irettv  bndlv  seared  if  he  met  an  elephant  in  the  middle 
*f  the  road  in  the  daytime. 


■ 
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“Yes,  I  guess  I  would,  or  even  if  I  met  a  lion  or  a  snake 
a  hundred  feet  long.” 

“Well,  those  kind  of  animals  can  kill  a  man,  returned 
Terry;  “but  what  can  a  dead  man  or  his  ghost  do? 

“Man,”  lie  went  on,  “is  one  of  the  strangest  animals  ii 
all  creation.  I’ve  seen  men  who  helped  to  bury  hundred^ 
of  soldiers  in  a  battle  and  never  felt  the  least  fear  Of  J  ] 
nervousness;  but  a  single  individual  who  had  died  in  hie 
bed  of  sickness  of  any  kind  made  them  terribly  nervou.- 
when  they  were  left  alone  with  the  corpse.” 

“Say,  mister,”  one  of  the  two  men  said,  “what  do  you 
think  of  that  ‘girl  in  white?’”  In 

“Well,  I  haven't  yet  made  up  my  mind  about  her;  butf] 
I  don’t  believe  that  she  was  any  more  dead  when  we  saw 
her  last  night  than  either  you  or  I  are.” 

“The  deuce  you  don’t!  How  is  it  that  she  can’t  be 
found  on  board  the  steamer?  No  one  ever  knows  whence 
she  comes  or  whither  she  goes.” 

“Well,  that’s  mere  guesswork,”  said  Fred.  “Probab! 
somebody  on  board  that  steamer  does  know  where  she  gO( 
and  from  where  she  comes.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“I  mean  that  I  believe  that  someone  on  board  that  boa 
does  know  where  she  goes,  from  where  she  comes,  and  wlr^-^ 
and  how  she  disappears  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  that  is  made 
about  her.” 

The  two  men  stopped  and  stared  at  Fred  and  then,  look¬ 
ing  inquiringly  at  him,  asked:. 

“What  makes  you  think  that,  mister?  Evendbody  el?r 
thinks  that  it  is  a  ghost.” 

“Surely  you  don’t  think  that,  do  you?”  Fred  asked  in 
turn. 

Why,  yes,  sir.  Everybody  thinks  that.” 

Really,  now,”  Fred  asked  again,  “you  don’t  believe  that 
a  dead  person  can  walk  around  like  a  live  one,  do  you?” 

That  was  a  puzzler. 

Finally  the  other  man  spoke  up  for  him  and  said : 

“Y  ell,  I  don’t  believe  that  a  dead  person  can  walk  i 
around  like-  a  live  one.  But  how  about  a  dead  person’s  *  A 

h  * 

What  is  a  ghost?”  Terry  asked.  f|,  ^ 

“Why,  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  dead  person.” 

Why,  my  dear  sir,”  said  bred,  “if  one  dead  man  has  a 
ghost,  then  every  dead  man  has,  and  just  think  of  all  the 
persons  who  ha^  died  since  the  world  besran  having 
ghosts.  There  wouldn  t  be  room  enough  on  the  earth  for 
them  to  walk  about.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  seemed  to  he 
somewhat  puzzled,  and  finally  one  of  them  asked  t 

“Don’t  you  believe  in  ghosts?” 

“Certainly  I  do  not.” 

‘Well,  well,  well.  ^  on  are  the  first  person  T  ever 
who  don’t  believe  there  are  such  things  as  ghosts.” 

Fred  and  Terry  both  laughed,  and  Fred  asked  the  m 
if  he  believed  in  the  Bible. 

lie  s>aid  that  ho  did,  that  he  believed  in  everything  fit 
Genesis  to  Revelations. 


.JO' 


ghost?” 
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Then  you  believe  that  when  a  man  dies  he  goes  to 
t  Heaven  or  the  other  place.” 

'es,  sir,  I  do.” 

hen  do  you  believe  that  if  he  went  to  the  warm  place 
Nick  would  let  him  loose  to  walk  around  on  earth 
‘tighten  his  friends?  And  would  he  go  back  again? 
'i  he  went  to  Heaven  instead  of  the  lower  regions, 
•a  he  want  to  come  back  to  earth  again?” 

V 

*  ther  of  the  two  men  would  answer  the  question, 
can  understand,”  Fred  continued,  “that  if  a  man 
and  went  to  the  lower  regions,  he  would  be  glad 
,h  to  get  out  and  come  back  to  earth;  but  not  if  he 
to  Heaven.  Old  Nick  wouldn’t  let  him  get  out,  if  he 
d  to;  and  he  wouldn’t  get  out,  if  he  could,  if  he  went 

vfell,  well,  well!”  ejaculated  both  the  men,  while  one 
them  said: 

~  ?t  is  something  I  never  thought  of  in  my  life,  and 
:ld  is  full  of  people  who  claim  that  they  have  seen 
once  or  twice,  or  oftener,  in  their  lifetime.” 
dear  sir,  it  is  merely  the  figment  of  one’s  super- 
<  imagination.  Now,  I’m  going  back  on  that  boat 
.-row,  and  will  keep  on  going  back  and  forth  until  I 
hat  ghost,  as  you  call  it.” 

ell,  do  you  think  it  is  a  real  live  person  in  the 
?”  one  of  the  strangers  asked, 
do,”  said  Fred. 

”§11,  what’s  a  live  person  behaving  that  way  for?” 
friend,  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,” 

*  ell,  could  a  live  person  walk  that  rail  that  way?” 
f  a  live  person  can’t,  certainly  a  dead  one  can’t.” 

“Well,  it  is  strange,”  said  the  fellow,  shaking  his  head, 
id  I  would  like  to  understand  it.” 

‘So  would  I,”  said  Fred,  “and  if  I  am  permitted  I  will 
out  all  about  it  before  I  stop.” 

ister,”  said  one  of  them,  “if  you  catch  hold  of  that 
rious  thing  it  might  give,  you  one  blow  which  would 
pe  *  last  of  you.” 

^ThfcVrrd  laughed  and  so  did  Terry,  and  Terry  asked: 
‘“Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  ghost  striking  anybody?” 
“No.” 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  of  people  being  given  such  a  fright  by 
ing  in  contact  with  what  they  believed  to  be  ghosts 
.he  chey  instantly  died;  but  those  were  superstitious  peo- 
ole,  who  died  of  fright.  That  is  something  that  has  hap- 
'*ned  in  all  ages,  people  being  frightened  to  death;  but  I 
not  one  of  that  kind,  because  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
r-u  h  a  thing  as  a  ghost,  although  nine  out  of  ten  people 
do.” 

'  Mv  friend,  how  is  it  that  you  are  different  from  nine 
'  *t  ten  people?” 

V'  ‘Because  I  have  studied  the  matter,  and  have  caught 
orK;^  ral  ghosts  and  found  them  to  be  as  much  alive  as  T 
now.  What  I  am  looking  for  is  a  real  ghost  of  some 
f  n  who  ha-  been  dead  and  buried,  and  I  will  give  ten 
“4  '<u*>and  dollars  to  find  one  ” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  AND  THE  OLD  VETERAN. 

\ 

The  next  morning  was  damp  and  cloudy  with  showers  of 
rain  falling  every  hour  or  two,  but  there  was  a  big  crowd 
down  at  the  wharf  to  see  the  White  Swan  start  on  its  re¬ 
turn  trip  to  New  Orleans. 

Fred,  upon  making  inquiry,  learned  that  every  pas¬ 
senger  was  in  hopes  that  he  could  see  the  “girl  in  white” 
walk  on  the  railing  of  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer,  and 
yet  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  believed  that  it  was  really 
the  ghost  of  some  dead  woman;  while  those  who  were  most 
eager  to  see  her  were  the  most  nervous  and  frightened.  • 

Fred  got  into  conversation  with  a  man  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  who  had  a  most  decided  military  bearing,  and 
all  on  board,  particularly  the  captain  and  his  officers,  ad¬ 
dressed  him  as  “Colonel.”  He  was  a  great  smoker  of 
black  cigars.  He  took  a  seat  alongside  of  Fred  out  on  the 
upper  deck,  and  very  politely  tendered  him  a  cigar. 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  never  smoke.” 

“Wise  man,”  he  remarked,  as  he  put  the  cigar  back  into 
his  cigar  case.  “I  regret  that  I  ever  contracted  the  habit 
myself.” 

“Do  you  want  to  stop  smoking?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  if  I  could 
stop  smoking.” 

“Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  could  stop  without  its 
costing  you  anything.  Simply  throw  that  cigar  away  and 
don’t  smoke.” 

“Young  man,  you  don’t  know  what  a  grip  some  habits 
acquire  over  people.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  do,  sir.  I  once  knew  a  man  to  have  an  at¬ 
tack  of  delirium  tremens,  because  he  was  placed  where  he 
couldn’t  get  any  cigars.” 

“Really,  sir,  is  that  true?”  the  colonel  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
from  liquor  drinking,  but  that  was  the  first  and  only  case 
I  ever  saw  as  the  result  of  smoking.  The  man  had  beei> 
an  inveterate  smoker,  and  smoked  very  strong  cigars, 
somewhat  like  the  one  you  hold  between  your  teeth,  and 
that  is  a  very  strong  cigar,  I  judge.” 

“Yes,  the  very  strongest  that  is  made.  I  have  my  cigars 
made  to  order  out  of  the  strongest  tobacco  to  be  found.” 

“Well,  the  gentleman  I  speak  of  smoked  cigars  very 
much  like  yours,  and  inside  of  forty  hours  after  he  lost  his 
supply  he  had  what  the  physicians  said  was  similar  to  a 
case  of  genuine  delirium  tremens.” 

“Well,  I  can  believe  that  possible,  although  I  never  saw 
a  case  of  it.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  smoke  those  black  cigars  any 
length  of  time  you  will  have  sensations  like  delirium  tre¬ 
mens  yourself.” 

“They  smoke  very  large  black  cigars  in  Cuba.” 

“Yes,  sir.  So  they  do.  I’ve  seen  young  girls  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old  smoking  cigarettes  like  old  veterans.” 
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“Yes,  l’ve  seen  that,  too.  In  some  households  where 
the  tobacco  is  not  grown  they  buy  the  whole  leaf  and  roll 
the  cigars  and  cigarettes  themselves.” 

“Yes,  so  they  do;  but  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  aston¬ 
ishing  things  that  parents  of  the  past  generation  let  their 
daughters  contract  the  habit.  Those  of  the  present 
generation  do  not  allow  their  daughters  to  smoke.” 

The  man  himself  was  evidently, of  Spanish  extraction, 
and  had  lived  in  Cuba,  but  was  now  living  somewhere  up 
the  Mississippi  river.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army,  and  that  was  where  he  had  acquired  his 
military  bearing  and  title. 

During  the  course  of  conversation,  he  spoke  of  the  “girl 
in  white.”  The  colonel  said  that  he  had  seen  her  several 
times,  but  that  he  never  bothered  himself  about  her. 

Said  he: 

“I  can’t  understand  ghosts  and  I  don’t  care  to  try  to. 
My  experience  has  been  that  ghosts  never  try  to  bother 
live  people,  and  fPfy  aversion  to  dead  people  in  the  shape 
of  ghosts  is  so  great  tljat  I  never  cared  to  go  about  them.” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Fred,  “do  you  really  believe  there  are 
such  things  as  ghosts?”  • 

.  The  colonel  took  his  black  cigar  from  between  his 
teeth,  and  looked  steadily  at  Fred  for  fully  five  minutes 
before  speaking;  then  he  said : 

“Why,  certainly  I  do,  young  man.  My  parents  did  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  so  have  I,  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  anything.  Don’t  you  believe  in  them?” 

“No,  sir.  I  do  not.  As  a  little  boy  I  did.  I  believed  in 
ghosts  and  hob-goblins.  But  I  don’t  now.” 

“Why  don’t  you?” 

“Because  it  is  against  my  reason.  No  man  can  convince 
me  that  a  dead  man  lives  after  death  and  can  move  about 
like  a  live  man.  I  have  been  on  battlefields,  when  men 
_  'Trcre  killed  all  around  us.  I  have  helped  bury  the  dead 
after  the  conflict  was  over,  and  I  learned  before  I  was  nine¬ 
teen  years  old  that  when  a  man  is  dead  that  is  the  last  of 
i  him  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned.” 

“So  you’ve  been  in  battles,  eh?”  the  colonel  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  I  saw  service  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines, 
■nnd  I  know  what  military  life  is.” 

“Young  man,  what  fights  were  you  in?”  and  Fred  named 
over  several  battles  in  which  he  had  taken  part  both  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines,  and  displayed  so  much  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  conflicts  that  the  colonel  became  convinced 
that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

'  ,s  Suddenly  the  colonel  asked  him  some  questions  in 
\  Spanish,  and  Fred  showed  that  he  was  more  proficient  in 
1  V  that  language  than  was  the  colonel  himself. 

He  asked  Fred  what  his  name  was,  and  where  he  was 
born  and  reared. 

When  he  learned  that  he  was  a  native  of  New  York 
State  he  looked  at  him  rather  inquisitively  and  said: 

“So  you  are  a  Yankee,  then?” 

“Yes,  sir  ”  Then  the  colonel  started  out  to  show  what 
he  knew  of  the  Spanish  language,  but  Fred  soon  con- 
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vinced  him  that  he  was  a  better  Spanish  scholar  than  he 
had  ever  dreamed  of  becoming. 

He  told  him  that  he  had  traveled  in  Spain  and  in 

France  and  Germany. 

“Can  you  speak  German?”  the  colonel  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  About  as  well  as  I  ca£  Spanish  or  French.” 

“How  did  you  learn  so  many  languages?” 

“My  dear  sir,  I  graduated  from  Yale.” 

“Oh,  that  accounts  for  it.  Now,  young  man,  tell  me  how 
you  happened  to  get  rid  of  the  superstitions  of  your  youth. 
You  say  that  when  you  were  a  little  boy  you  believed  in 
ghosts  and  spirits  and  everything  of  that  kind?” 

“I  got  rid  of  that,  sir,  by  noticing  dead  men  after  they 
were  killed,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  one  that  could  move  like 
a  live  man;  and  listening  to  the  stories  in  camp  and  travel¬ 
ers  around  campfires  who  told  marvelous  stories  of  ghosts 
they  had  seen.  I  disputed  with  them,  and  they  swore 
strongly  that  they  had  seen  ghosts  moving  about  and  that 
they  had  recognized  them.  The  more  they  talked  the 
more  absurd  their  ideas  seemed  to  me  to  be.  I  believe  it 
to  be  but  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  I  saw  that  ‘girl  in 
white’  the  night  before  last,  coming  over  from  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  did  my  best  to  get  at  her,  for  I  intended  to  cap¬ 
ture  her.” 

“Ten  thousand  furies!”  exclaimed  the  colonel.  “Did 
you  really  try  to  take  hold  of  her?” 

“Yes,  sir,  I  did;  but  so  many  frightened  individuals  ran 
over  me  that  she  got  out  of  reach  before  I  could  get  at 
her.  However,  if  she  shows  up  to-night  I  will  try  it  again.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do,  sir.” 

“I  simply  want  to  catch  and  hold  her,  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  she  is  a  ghost  or  strictly  flesh  and  blood. 
Some  time  ago  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  I  found  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  property  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
that  was  exposed  for  sale  because  no  one  could  live  there 
on  account  of  its  being  haunted.  The  owner  was  offering 
it  at  such  an  insignificant  price  that  my  partner,  a  young 
man  about  my  own  age,  who  is  here  on  board  to-night, 
and  I  made  up  our  minds  to  investigate  it  and  buy  the 
property  as  an  investment.  The  piece  of  property  with*-- 
out  the  haunting  apparitions  was  worth  every  dollar  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  yet  it  was  being  offered  for 
less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Farties  came  nightly 
from  all  over  the  city  to  see  the  apparition,  and  hundreds 
of  people  claimed  that  they  did  see  it,  and  that  they  would¬ 
n’t  live  there  if  the  property  were  given  them.  We  went 
all  through  the  house,  which  was  a  magnificent  old  man¬ 
sion,  and  where  strange  noises  and  strange  lights  were  seen 
about  the  place  at  midnight.  We  became  satisfied  that 
there  was  some  human  agency  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Balls 
of  electric  light  would  fly*  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
another,  so  we  went  there  one  night  at  midnight  and  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  apparitions  to  begin  their  work.  We  invaded 
the  premises  and  had  scarcely  entered  the  front  door  Kv- 
fore  there  came  a  noise  almost  like  thunder,  and  we  wor* 
both  knocked  heels  over  head  by  a  big  ball  of  fire 
came  very  near  stunning  us  to  insensibility.  We  captured 
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two  men,  after  chasing  them  from  room  to  room,  made 
prisoners  of  them,  and  exposed  their  scheme  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  property.  We  were  just  in  time,  after 
our  discovery,  to  purchase  the  property,  which  we  bought 
for  a  little  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  sold  for 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  later.  Several  parties, 
a  month  or  two  before  that,  were  almost  killed  by  trying 
to  investigate  it,  and  they  were  so  badly  frightened  that 
they  gave  it  up.” 

“My  friend,”  said  the  colonel,  “I  am  going  to  stick  to 
you  to-night  and  see  what  will  he  the  result  of  your  inves¬ 
tigations.” 

“All  right,  sir;  but  whatever  happens  don’t  interfere. 
If  I  touch  that  ‘girl  in  white’  and  she  screams,  don’t  inter¬ 
fere,  at  all,  except  to  keep  others  from  interfering  with 
me.” 

“Well,  if  you  find  her  to  be  a  real,  live  woman  you 
won’t  hurt  her,  of  course.” 

“No,  sir,  not  for  my  good  right  arm.  But  the  truth  is, 
I  don’t  Relieve  it  to  be  a  woman.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it,  then?” 

“I  can’t  say  whether  it  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  is  a  trick  to  draw  patronage  to  this  steamboat. 
You  will  notice  that  there  are  very  few  ladies  aboard,  and 
they  have  escorts  with  them  on  whom  they  rely  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  boat  has  more  passengers  than  any  other 
boat  on  this  line  running  from  the  same  ports,  and  I’ve 
no  doubt  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  passengers  on 
board  for  this  trip  are  here  in  the  hopes  of  witnessing  some 
ghostly  demonstration.” 

“Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  officers  of  the  boat  ought 
to  be  punished  by  law.” 

“No,  sir.  They  have  violated  no  law,  for  I  know  of  no 
State  in  the  Union  that  has  any  law  in  its  statute  books 
on  the  subject  at  all.” 

“Young  man,  you  have  nerve  enough,  I  am  sure.” 

“Well,  it  takes  nerve  to  do  many  things  in  this  life,  col¬ 
onel.  I  judge  from  your  talk  that  you  are  a  man  of  much 
education,  and  I’m  sure  that  you  have  read  many  a  time 
the  old  saying  that  ‘truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.’  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  many  a  time,  and  what  is  more,  I  have  found 

it  to  be  true  from  experience.” 

“Yes,  so  have  I.  I  have  played  the  ghost  a  few  times 
in  my  day,  for  different  purposes,  particularly  in  get  rid 
of  certain  characters.  Now  let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  of 
experience  of  mine  when  I  impersonated  his  Satanic  ma¬ 
jesty.” 

“Do  so,  sir.  I  would  like  to  hear  it.” 

“Well,  I  went  out  to  Hot  Springs  in  Arkansas  once  with 

a  friend.  Have  you  ever  been  there? 

“Yes,  sir.  I  was  there  for  a  few  weeks  once,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  queerest  places  in  all  this  country. 

“You  mean  there  are  some  of  the  queerest  people  there.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  colonel.  “When  I  was  there  T  had 
*f)  ttj bruit,  to’more  indignities  than  anywhere  else  in  all  my 
jiff*.  The  people  living  in  1’n*  country  outside  of  the  place 


resent  the  great  influx  of  invalids  at  the  hotels  there  and 
their  monopolizing  of  the  springs.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about.  If  a 
man  went  out  riding  there,  and  met  the  country  people 
coming  in,  and  didn’t  give  the  whole  road  to  them,  the 
country  people  would  run  them  down  and  smash  the  whole 
vehicle.  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  prejudice.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is,”  the  colonel  admitted.  “Twice  I  ex¬ 
changed  shots  from  my  revolver  with  some  of  those  fel¬ 
lows,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  police  of  the 
town,  they  would  have  lynched  me.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I  put  those  fellows  to  flight  and 
broke  up  that  habit  of  theirs  within  a  fortnight.” 

“By  the  eternal!”  said  the  colonel,  “that’s  the  limit. 
How  did  it  happen  ?” 

“Well,  after  they  had  broken  two  hired  buggies  which  I 
was  driving,  I  consulted  one  of  the  physicians  about  it,  and 
he  said  that  if  any  of  the  guests  of  the  hotel  didn’t  give  the 
entire  road  to  those  country  fellows,  they  would  upset  him 
and  most  likely  smash  his  buggy.  I  had  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  to  my  measure  by  an  expert  tailor.  It  was  made 
entirely  of  red  flannel,  and  made  to  fit  as  tight  as  a  circus 
performer’s  tights.  On  my  head  were  a  pair  of  horns  about 
four  inches  long.  My  face  I  stained  a  dark  brown,  and  I 
had  a  tail  made  about  four  feet  long  with  a  point  like  a 
Roman  spear  at  one  end,  and  a  pair  of  cloven  feet  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  superstition  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Old  Nick  himself.  I  don’t  suppose  any  man  on 
earth  who  had  seen  me  in  that  garb  but  what  would  swear 
that  I  was  really  his  Satanic  majesty.  So,  one  day,  I  en¬ 
veloped  myself  in  a  cloak,  and  drove  out  in  a  hired  buggy. 
When  a  couple  o"f  miles  out  of  town  I  met  a  couple  of  far¬ 
mers  coming  to  town  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  and  when  with¬ 
in  fifty  feet  of  me,  they  sung  out : 

“‘Get  out  of  the  road!’  But  instead  of  doing  so  I  sim¬ 
ply  threw  oft*  my  cloak,  leaped  out  of  the  buggy  and  start¬ 
ed  toward  them.  The  mules  gave  a  sudden  jump  and  a 
turn,  expecting  to  go  back  whence  they  had  come,  while 
the  two  farmers  leaped  from  the  wagon  and  fled  through 
the  woods  like  a  couple  of  frightened  deer.  The  mules 
turned  the  wagon  over  and  practically  tore  it  to  pieces  in 
their  efforts  to  get  away.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  buggy, 
got  into  it,  and  continued  my  drive  up  the  road,  and 
every  man  who  ordered  me  to  get  out  of  the  road  I  played 
that  same  trick  on.  Of  course,  it  was  spread  far  and  wide 
over  that  section  of  the  country  that  the  devil  himself  was 
at  Hot  Springs.  The  next  day  I  went  out  on  another  road 
and  scattered  every  farmer  who  was  driving  a  team.  When¬ 
ever  they  saw  the  devil  with  his  cloven  feet,  and  barbed 
tail,  and  horns  on  his  head,  they  abandoned  their  teams 
and  took  to  their  heels,  and  no  man  ever  stopped  to  shoot 
at  me.” 

“Well,  well,  well.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  read  of  that  in 
the  public  press.” 

“Probably  you  did,  for  it  was  published  all  over  the 
continent.  Well,  after  that  Hie  farmers  became  very  de- 
|  cent  to  the  guests  of  the  hotel.  They  gave  one-half  the 
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road  to  every  man  they  met.  Before  that  the  livery 
stable  men  refused  to  allow  one  to  hire  a  vehicle,  if  he  was 
a  hotel  guest  intending  to  drive  outside  of  the  city  limits/’ 

The  colonel  then  exchanged  several  confidences  with 
Fred,  telling  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  Civil  War,  in 
which  conflict  he  had  received  the  title  of  colonel  and  in 
which  contest  he  had  received  several  wounds. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  colonel  insisted  that  bred  should 
dine  with  him. 

“Excuse  me,  Colonel.  I  have  a  partner  in  business  who 
is  on  board,  and  he  will  expect  me  to  dine  with  him.” 

“My  dear  sir,  hunt  him  up.  Bring  him  to  me,  and  all 
three  of  us  will  dine  together.”  So  Fred  went  in  search 
of  Terry,  and  told  him  a  long  story  of  his  talk  with  the 
old  colonel. 

Terry  went  with  Fred  to  where  the  old  colonel  was 
waiting,  and  was  introduced  to  him.  The  colonel  greeted 
him  cordially,  and  exchanged  a  few  compliments,  after 
which  Terry  accepted  the  invitation  to  dine  with  him. 

They  went  to  the  dining-room,  sat  down  together,  and, 
of  course,  talked  as  they  ate. 

Terry’s  wit  greatly  charmed  the  old  soldier,  and  he  him¬ 
self  proved  to  be  quite  quick  at  repartee. 

Terry  kept  the  old  colonel  amused  during  the  entire 
meal. 

He  told  quite  a  number  of  funny  stories,  which  amused 
the  old  man  greatly. 

Fred  drew  from  his  pocket  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper, 
telling  the  story  about  Terry’s  killing  five  or  six  Mexicans 
with  his  revolver  during  the  revolution  in  the  state  of 
Senora. 

“Let  me  see  that,  please,”  he  said  as  he  reached  out  for 
the  clipping. 

Fred  let  him  have  it,  and  as  he  read  it  he  remembered 
having  read  the  same  article  at  the  time  the  incident  was 
first  made  public. 

“Young  man,”  said  he,  as  he  returned  the  clipping  to 
Fred,  and  then  extended  his  hand  to  Terry,  “you  have  the 
sort  of  stuff  in  you  that  I  always  admire  in  any  man.  Why 
in  thunder  didn’t  you  marry  that  girl?” 

“Impossible,”  said  Terry.  “I  was  already  engaged  to 
another  girl,  and  I  am  one  who  keeps  his  word  when  once 
he  passes  it.  The  young  lady  is  still  single.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  superintendent  of  the  American  railroad 
over  there  in  that  part  of  Mexico,  but  you  see  a  man  is 
allowed  to  have  only  one  wife  in  this  country.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  THE  GHOST  DODGED  FRED. 

While  Fred  and  Terry  were  dining  with  the  old  colonel 
it  began  raining  pretty  hard  outside. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  colonel,  “we  are  fortunate  in 
being  under  a  roof  that  doesn’t  leak.” 


“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “although  most  of  the  water  is  be¬ 
neath  us,  and  that  is  where  we  are  lucky,  too.” 

“Yes,  indeed.” 

Then 'he  motioned  the  waiter  and  asked  him  to  bring 
three  bottles  of  champagne  to  him,  but  before  the  waiter 
started  off,  Fred  said : 

“See  here,  my  friend,  pardon  me  for  presuming  that 
you  intend  two  of  those  bottles  at  least  for  us,  and  let  me 
say  to  you  that  neither  of  us  ever  drink  anything  of  the 
kind.” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Olcott  and  I  never  drink  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquors,”  Fred  repeated. 

“Young  men,  I  think  that  you  are  both  losing  some  of 
the  spice  of  life  by  not  taking  a  little  champagne  occa¬ 
sionally.” 

“Maybe  so,  sir;  but  we  enjoy  life  about  as  well  as  any 
other  young  men  in  this  country.  We  have  both  been 
twice  around  the  globe,  and  have  seen  men  drink  all  kinds 
of  wines  and  liquors,  and  gotten  into  trouble  in  conse¬ 
quence  thereof.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,  sir.  Most  people  who  drink  frequently 
drink  too  much,”  and  with  that  he  recalled  the  waiter  and 
told  him  not  to  bring  the  wine. 

“Colonel,”  said  Fred,  “don’t  deprive  yourself  of  any 
pleasure  on  account  of  our  temperate  habits.” 

“Oh,  it’s  no  deprivation  whatever,  sir.  A  cup  of  good, 
strong  coffee  will  do  just  as  well.”  , 

“Ah,  there  is  where  we  can  join  you,”  exclaimed  Fred. 
“Waiter,  bring  cups  of  coffee,  and  if  the  cook  knows  how 
to  make  good  coffee,  we  can  do  justice  to  it.” 

“Oh,  they’ve  got  a  good  cook  on  board  this  boat.”  re¬ 
marked  the  colonel. 

“Yes,  I  noticed  that  on  my  trip  over,  and  we  had  some 
excellent  coffee.  There  is  a  science  in  making  good  cof¬ 
fee  not  known  to  many  cooks.” 

Then  they  proceeded  to  discuss  the  merits  of  coffee  as 
made  in  different  countries. 

Fred  said  that  he  liked  the  way  they  made  coffee  in  the^. 
first  class  hotels  in  France.  '  ^ 

“Ah,  that’s  the  place  to  get  good  things  for  the  inner 
man.” 

“Yes,  indeed.  Did  you  ever  try  the,way  the  French 
sweeten  their  coffee?” 

“Well,  /  never  tried  to  imitate  the  French  way  of  doing 
things.  They  have  one  way  over  there  that  I  never  could 
like,  and  that  was  to  soak  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  in  brandy, 
and  then  burn  it  above  the  cup  and  let  it  drip  into  the 
coffee.” 

“That’s  it.  You  will  find  it  served  the  same  way  in 
the  French  restaurants  in  New  Orleans,  and  1  think  that 
it  gives  a  most  excellent  flavor  to  the  beverage.” 

“Yes,  so  I  have  been  told  bv  friends;  but  T  never  liked 
it  that  way.  I  prefer  a  spoonful  of  rich  cream  to  the 
best  brandy  ever  made.”  But  when  the  cups  of  coffee 
were  brought,  the  old  man  called  for  a  small  bottle  of 
Cognac  brandy.  He  saturated  the  lump  of  loaf  sugarr 
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routing  it  on  a  silver  fork  and  touched  a  match  to  it.  The 
colonel  was  evidently  an  aristocratic  old  gentleman  who 
enjoyed  the  good  things  of  life  with  much  gusto. 

The  boys  followed  his  example,  and  while  they  were  sip¬ 
ping  their  coffee  Fred  asked  the  colonel  liow  he  liked  the 
German  way  of  making  coffee. 

“I  don’t  like  it,  sir.  They  mix  too  much  chicory  with 
it” 

es,  but  the  Italians  beat  them  in  the  use  of  chicory.” 

‘Yes,  that’s  the  way  the  custom  first  started.” 

“By  the  way,  Colonel,  do  you  know  how  coffee  drinking 
first  began?” 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  do,  sir.” 

“Well,  it  started  with  the  Abyssinians.  A  party  of  them 
were  out  hunting  for  big  game,  and  built  up  fires  out  of 
some  coffee  bushes  that  had  been  cut  down.  Some  of  the 
grains  became  well  roasted,  and  a  few  of  them  began 
chewing  the  berries,  and  liked  the  flavor.  At  least,  that  is 
the  tradition,  and  it  doesn’t  sound  at  all  unreasonable.” 

“No,  it  seems  very  reasonable  indeed.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  too,  although  1  don’t  know  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  or  not.  Now,  in  Turkey 
they  make  most  excellent  coffee,  as  clear  as  French  brandy, 
and  they  have  a  way  of  roasting  it  that  makes  it  really  de- 
|  licious.” 

“So  you’ve  been  in  Turkey,  have  you?” 

*  “Yes,  sir.  We  have  pretty  well  covered  the  globe.  No 
guest  visits  the  home  of  a  Turkish  gentleman  but  what 
coffee  is  brought  in,  and  really  I  think  that  they  under¬ 
stand  making  it  better  than  they  do  in  Paris.” 

I  “Well,  I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  friend.  I’ve  always 
'  believed  that  the  French  make  the  best  cooks  in  the 
world.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  they  are,  when  it  comes 
to  certain  dishes.  It  depends  altogether  upon  a  man’s 
palate.  Some  dishes  that  we  are  very  fond  of  the  taste 
for  them  is  cultivated  and  not  natural.  'Jhen,  too,  it  de- 
-  pends  upon  how  hungry  a  man  is.  There’s  an  old  saying 
in  this  country  that  a  hungry  stomach  knows  no  law.  Let 
an  able-bodied  man  be  forced  to  fast  on  account  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  he  is  then  just  right  to  appreciate  almost  any 
kind  of  wholesome  food.  I  remember  once  when  out  on  a 
camp  hunt  way  out  in  the  northwest  on  the  borders  of 
Oregon  that  the  guide  with  our  party  broiled  some  venison 
steak  on  the  coals  and  made  an  ash-cake  cooked  by  the 
same  method.  We  were  all  very  hungry,  and  I  never  ate 
anv  meat  and  bread  in  my  life  that  I  relished  more.” 

“Colonel,”  said  Terry,  suddenly  breaking  into  the  con¬ 
versation,  “how  do  you  relish  a  hot  tamale?  ’ 

“Well,  I  have  relished  it  when  I  was  very  hungry;  hut 
I  would  never  make  a  choice  of  it  if  theare  was  any  other 
pa  kit  able  dish  within  reach  of  me.” 

“That’s  me,  too,”  said  Fred,  smiling.  “Nobody  but  the. 
Mexicans  would  have  invented  such  a  dish.” 

“Well,  I’ve  been  all  through  Mexico,”  said  the  old  sol¬ 
dier,  “and  I  think  that  they  have  a  most  horrible  way  of 
Jiving.  I’ve  never  seen  many  Mexicans  yet  with  very  re- 


fined  tastes,”  and  he  made  some  very  disparaging  remarks 
about  the  average  Mexican  that  set  Fred  and  Terry  to 
laughing  quite  heartily. 

“Oh,  you  want  to  dine  once  in  a  Japanese  home.  I’ve 
seen  Japanese  who  were  most  excellent  cooks,  but  they 
were  employed  by  either  French,  English,  or  American 
families,  who  had  taught  them  their  style  of  cooking.  I 
once  dined  with  a  distinguished  Japanese  official  in  Yoka- 
homa.  He  had  glass  globes  with  different  kinds  of  fish 
swimming  about  in  them,  and  when  he  wanted  a  fresh 
fish,  dipped  one  out  with  the  sharp  prong  of  his  fork,  laid  it 
on  his  plate  while  it  was  yet  alive,  and  cutting  off  as 
much  as  he  wanted  ate  it  while  it  was  still  fluttering.  Now, 

I  am  very  fond  of  fish,  but  I  couldn’t  go  it  raw  and  alive, 
and  the  host  had  a  little  laugh  at  my  expense.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  colonel,  “I’ve  heard  of  their  style  of 
eating  live  fish  at  the  table.  I  have  been  told  that  in  a 
Japanese  water,  only,  is  the  fish  known -as  Mermaid  to  be 
found.” 

“Yes,  they  are  very  numerous  there,  and  I’ve  seen  them 
alive;  but  I  never  saw  them  eaten.  They  are  about  the 
ugliest  looking  fish  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  They  seem  > 
to  be  part  monkey  and  part  fish.  The  bead  and  face  re¬ 
sembles  a  miniature  monkey  more  than  anything  I  ever 
saw  out  of  water.” 

“Great  Scott,”  exclaimed  the  colonel,  “just  listen  to  that 
downpour  of  rain.  Now  is  the  time  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  comfortable  by  thinking  about  how  uncomfortable 
it  is  outside,”  and  they  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  hard 
rainfall  beating  on  the  roof  of  the  steamboat. 

The  wind  was  also  blowing  rather  hard,  and  the  boat 
was  rolling  somewhat  uncomfortably;  but  the  colonel, 
lighting  a  cigar,  began  to  smoke. 

“Sorry  you  gentlemen  don’t  smoke,  for  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  encourages  sociability  so  much.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure,  my  dear  sir,  that  we  are  sociable 
enough.  We  are  exchanging  reminiscences  and  discussing 
ourselves  freely.” 

“Yes,  so  we  are.  I  never  met  a  couple  of  gentlemen 
whose  conversation  I  enjoyed  more  than  I  do  that  of  you 
two  gentlemen.” 

“Thank  you,  colonel,  I  appreciate  that,  for  you  have 
impressed  me  as  a  gentleman  of  culture.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  feel  highly  honored,”  and  the  old 
gentleman  straightened  himself  up  and  bowed  to  both  of 
them. 

Fred  and  Terry  both  returned  his  bow. 

“What  a  pity!  What  a  pity!”  he  ejaculated,  “that  you 
two  can’t  join  me  in  a  glass  of  brandy.” 

“That  would  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  the  night,  Colonel. 

I  never  tasted  brandy  in  all  my  life.  My  animal  spirits 
are  better  than  any  distilled  spirits  in  the  world  to  me.” 

The  colonel  poured  one  of  the  small  glasses  full  of  the 
Cognac  brandy  and  drank  it  with  much  evident  enjoyment. 

They  were  still  seated  at  the  table,  where  they  bad 
dined,  as  were  about  a  hundred  more  passengers,  scattered 
throughout  the  dining-room,  while  still  other  passengers 
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had  gone  to  their  rooms  to  listen  to  the  down-pouring  of 
the  rain  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  when  one  of  idle 
colored  waiters  came  running  through  the  dining-room, 
his  eyes  bulging  and  his  feet  clattering,  calling  out  in 
frightened  tones: 

“Dar  she  is  agin,  suh!” 

Instantly  nearly  all  -the  passengers  in  the  saloon  sprang 
to  their  feet  and  rushed  to  the  door. 

Fred  and  Terry  understood,  immediately,  what  it  meant, 
that  the  girl  in  white  was  walking  on  the  railing  of  the 
upper  deck  again. 

The  captain  and  several  passengers  were  sitting  together 
in  the  forward  end  of  the  dining-room,  smoking  and  con¬ 
versing,  and  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  joined  in  the 
rush;  but  not  half  the  passengers,  by  any  means,  cared  to 
go  out  in  that  pouring  rain;  so  they  tried  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  apparition  from  inside  the  room.  The  old  colonel 
kept  his  seat,. but  quickly  filled  another  little  glass  with 
the  brandy  and  tossed  it  off. 

Looking  at  Fred,  he  said: 

“My  friend,  there  is  that  apparition  again.  Now  is  your 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  it.” 

Fred  rushed  out  with  several  passengers  and  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  saw  the  strange  and  ghostly  figure  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  deliberately  and  lightly  walking  on  the  railing, 
dressed  in  white,  and  perfectly  regardless  of  the  terrible 
down-pour,  with  her  disheveled  hair  wet  and  tangled  from 
the  spray. 

The  captain  was  evidently  demoralized,  his  eyes  bulged 
as  he  glared  at  the  figure  in  white,  and  he  made  no  move¬ 
ment  to  advance  toward  the  figure. 

“Yes,  there  she  is,”  exclaimed  the  captain,  “and  no  one 
dares  go  near  her.” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I’ll  see  if  she  is  really  flesh  and 
blood,  or  not,”  and  with  that  he  dashed  forward  to  catch 
the  figure  in  his  arms  and  hold  it  fast. 

As  Fred  dashed  toward  the  figure,  violently  pushing  the 
captain  out  of  his  way  and  making  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
girl,  she  nimbly  ran  forward  several  paces,  looked  down  at 
him  for  just  a  second  or  two,  and  then  ran  forward  again 
until  she  passed  out  of  the  light  that  streamed  through  the 
saloon  door  into  the  darkness  of  the  night.  He  made  an¬ 
other  dash  for  her,  but  she  had  disappeared  from  sight  al¬ 
together,  for  outside  of  the  rays  of  the  light  from  within 
it  was  intensely  dark,  and  he  found  himself  groping  his 
way  about,  while  just  then  he  heard  some  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  say : 

“She’s  gone!” 

He  ran  along  again,  feeling  his  way  as  he  went,  in  the 
hopes  that  she  was  still  walking  along  the  railing  in  front 
of  him;  but  finally  he  muttered  to  himself: 

“By  George,  she’s  a  cute  dodger,”  and  he  turned  and 
went  back  into  the  main  saloon,  pretty  well  drenched 
with  rain  water,  lie  shook  himself,  and  looking  around, 
saw  the  old  colonel  still  at  the  table  drinking  Cognac 
brandy. 

Fred  started  to  draw  off  his  coat,  for  while  he  was  out 


only  about  two  or  three  minutes,  in  that  time  he  had  be¬ 
come  pretty  well  drenched. 

The  colonel  turned  a  pale  face  toward  him  and  asked: 

“Well,  what  luck?” 

“None  at  all,  Colonel.  She’s  a  cute  dodger  and  no  mis¬ 
take.” 

“Well,  sit  down  and  try  a  glass  of  this  brandy.  It  will 
quiet  your  nerves  and  prevent  you  from  taking  cold  as  a 
result  of  getting  drenched.” 

“Thank  you.  Colonel.  My  nerves  are  all  right,  and  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  taking  cold  from  a  slight  drenching,” 
and  with  that  he  went  to  his  cabin  and  put  on  another  coat. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  table  alongside  of  the 
old  colonel. 

Then  the  captain  came  to  him  and  said : 

“See  here,  sir;  had  you  touched  that  woman  the  chances 
are  that  it  would  have  cost  you  your  life.” 

“No  danger  of  that,  captain.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  being  hurt  by  her?” 

“Yes.  Several  people  have  received  a  shock  that  came 
very  near  killing  them.” 

“Oh,  those  were  only  superstitious  people.  That  woman 
is  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  don’t  you  make  any  mistake 
about  it.” 

“My  friend,  that  is  simply  the  ghost  of  some  woman,  one 
who  perhaps  has  lost  her  life  while  on  board  this  boat.” 

“Nonsense,  captain.  I’ll  wager  a  thousand  dollars  that 
I  can  prove  my  word  that  she  isn't  a  dead  person.  When 
a  person  is  dead  they  don’t  walk  any  more,  or  run  and 
jump.  They  only  frighten  superstitious  people.” 

“Well,  sir,  you  are  not  the  only  fool  living.” 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “The  world  is  made  up 
of  fools.” 

Four  or  five  other  passengers,  who  saw  Fred's  attempt  to 
catch  the  apparition,  came  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  really  tried  to  catch  the  “girl  in  white.” 

“Yes,  I  did.”’ 

“Well,”  said  one,  “you  are  a  very  foolhardy  young  man- 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “perhaps  I  am;  but  you  are  a  fool 
without  the  hardiness,  for  you  are  trembling  like  a  leaf 
still.  You  believe  that  that  figure  is  a  ghost,  don't  you?” 

“Yes,  I  do.  A  look  at  her  face  shows  that  it  is  one  of 
a  dead  person.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  I  saw  the  face  plainly  in  the  light 
that  flashed  out  from  the  door,  and  what’s  more,  sir,  T 
don’t  believe  that  it  is  a  woman,  either,  but  a  man,  al¬ 
though  I  may  be  mistaken.” 

Soon  Fred  and  the  old  colonel  were  surrounded  bv  half 

w 

a  hundred  passengers  all  firing  questions  at  him,  and  again 
he  repeated  what  he  had  said  several  times  before,  that  a 
dead  person  walking  along  the  railing  of  that  steamer,  or 
any  other  steamer,  was  an  absurdity.  It  was  amazing  the 
beliefs  that  some  men  expressd,  showing  that  superstition 
had  a  firm  grip  on  nearly  everyone  on  board  the  boat. 

Quite  a  number  of  them  appealed  to  the  old  colonel  for 

( CONTINUED  ON  TAOE  26.) 
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a  confirmation  of  their  ideas,  but  he  simply  shook  hie 

head  and  said :  ^  , , 

“Gentlemen,  I  don’t  know  any  more  about  it  than  you 

do,  and  I  don’t  believe  any  of  you  know  any  more  about  . 
than  I  do;  but  my  friends  here  scout  the  ^ea  of  a  man, 
once  dead  and  buried,  rising  from  the  grave  until  the  res¬ 
urrection  unless  some  person  alive  takes  him  from  it,  and 
even  then  that  he  is  dead  and  will  never  move  again. 

Then  thev  once  more  began  to  fire  all  sorts  o  ques  ions 
•  at  Fred,  and  he  told  some  of  them  that  they  were  simply 
lunatics  allowed  to  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the 

The  captain  when  appealed  to  simply  shook  his  head,  as 

the  old  colonel  had  done,  and  said: 

“Gentlemen,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  except  that  this 
strange  figure  has  come  aboard  this  steamer,  walked  about 
on  the  railing  of  the  upper  deck,  and  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  she  came.’ 

He  then  asked  Fred  a  few  questions,  which  Fred  sus¬ 
pected  were  intended  to  confirm  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  crowd  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  some  woman, 
who  had  probably  perished  from  off  that  very  steamer 
He  also  said  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  the  man  who  had 

dared  touch  her  with  his  hands. 

“My  dear  sir/’  said  Fred,  “I  dare  touch  her.  To-night 

that  figure  confirms  my  belief  that  she  is  real  flesh  an 
blood,  for  she  divined  my  intention  when  I  rushed  toward 
her,  and  quickly  dodged  me.  Then  she  ran  along  t  e 
railing  of  the  forward  deck  and  disappeared  m  the  intense 

darkness.” 

“Well  ”  said  the  captain,  “I  wouldn’t  touch  her  for  a 
million  dollars.  It  may  be  that  no  harm  would  happen  to 

me  but  I  won’t  take  the  chances.” 

Fred,  Terry,  the  old  colonel,  and  several  passengers 

then  sat  down  around  the  table  and  talked  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Some  of  them  told  their  experiences  with  ghosts. 
One  said  that  he  was  passing  a  cemetery  once  m  a  coun¬ 
try  village  in  Mississippi  on  a  moonlight  night,  when  he 
saw  a  white  figure  come  up  from  a  grave  and  chase  him. 
He  ran  until  he  fell  in  a  faint  in  the  road,  and  was  picked 
up  unconscious  about  sunrise  the  next  morning. 

“Nearly  scared  to  death  ?  put  in  Olcott. 

“Yes,”  said  the  man,  “I  guess  I  was.  Anyway,  I  never 
walked’ around  that  way  after  dark  from  that  night  until 

this.”  ,  . 

Fred  and  Terry  chuckled,  and  the  old  colonel  took  an¬ 
other  drink  of  brandy. 

“Oh,  you  fellows  don’t  believe  it,”  said  the  man  who 
told  the  story. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  believe  that  every  word  of  what  you  told  is 
true;  but  I  believe  that  some  fellow  simply  played  a  trick 
on  you,  and  that  that  is  why  you  were  nearly  frightened 
to  death.  I  once  had  a  man  to  play  that  trick  on  me,  but 
instead  of  running  T  stood  perfectly  still,  and  let  lum 
come  up  to  me,  and  he  was  drunk.  There  was  whisky  o* 
hU  breath  at  the  rate  of  n  pound  to  the  square  inch.  I 
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who  was  so  badly  frightened  that  he  picked  up  a  stone 
and  threw  it  at  the  ghost.  It  happened  to  land  on  he 
ghost’s  forehead,  and  it  took  nearly  all  the  doctors  in  the 
town  to  save  him.  I  knew  of  another  instance,  too,  where 
the  victim  was  frightened  so  badly  that  it  unbalanced  his 
mind,  and  he  had  to  he  taken  to  the  insane  asylum  and 

treated  before  he  ever  recovered  his  mind.” 

“Oh,”  said  one,  “you  have  mentioned  only  those, ghosts 

who  were  live  men  playing  tricks  on  foolish  ones.” 

“That’s  right,  and  if  there  are  any  other  ghosts  in  ex¬ 
istence,  I  have  never  seen  one.  Of  course,  I’ve  heard  a 
sorts  of  stories  about  apparitions,  but  when  they  were  in¬ 
vestigated  by  those  who  had  the  nerve  to  do  so  they  proved 
to  be  ghosts  of  flesh  and  blood. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TERRY  THRASHES  HIS  INSULTER. 

During  the  evening  a  big  brawny  fellow  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  disgusted  at  what  he  called  Fred’s  “obstinacy, 
for  he  sneered  at  every  ghost  story,  and  laughed  at  them. 

Finally  the  big  man  said : 

'  “See  here,  mister,  it  may  be  that  most  of  the  people 
who  see  ghosts  are  badly  frightened,  although  probably 
what  they  thought  were  ghosts  were  live  people.  But  let 
me  tell  you  an  experience  of  mine,  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

I  had  a  friend  who  died.  I  was  present  in  the  room  when 
he  breathed  his  last.  I  saw  the  undertaker  lay  hint  out 
and  fix  him  up  for  the  coffin.  He  and  I  had  been  chums 
and  friends  for  years,  so  I  couldn't  he  mistaken  as  to  his 
identity.  Just  a  week  after  his  burial  I  was  walking  along 
the  streets  of  the  town,  and  I  met  him  face  to  face.  He 
looked  me  right  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  I  returned  his 
gaze,  but  when  I  asked  him  what  in  thunder  he  was  doing 
there,  instead  of  answering  me  he  coolly  turned  away  a--  , 
walked  off.  I  ran  to  overtake  him,  but  somehow  or  otliei 
I  couldn’t  succeed,  and  he  didn’t  seem  to  he  running  from 
me  either.  Now,  1  had  been  an  associate  of  his  for  twenty 
years,  so  I  couldn’t  be  mistaken  as  to  his  identity.  It  was 
a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  I  could  see  Ins  face  plainly. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

Fred  and  Terry  both  looked  him  squarely  m  the  face, 

and  smiled. 

“Say,  my  friend,”  Terry  said.  “I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  take  offence.  How  many 
drinks  of  whisky  had  you  taken  that  night? 

The  fellow's  face  flushed  and  he  said: 

“Only  a  few.” 

“Well,  my  dear  sir,  a  few  has  a  ver}  different  meaning. 
With  some  it  means  a  dozen,  with  others  two  dozen,  " hile 
with  others  a  half  dozen  would  convey  the  meaning  of  the 

word.” 

“Oh.  you  want  to  convtey  the  impression  that  I 
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whenever  1  feel  like  it,  I  was  sober  that  night,  and  I  am 
sober  now.” 

With  that  he  turned  and  walked  away. 

By  and  by  the  man  who  had  told  the  story  about  meet¬ 
ing  his  dead  friend  on  the  street,  having  been  thinking 
over  Terry's  intimation  that  he  was  drunk  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  finally  asked  Terry  if  he  wished  to  intimate  that  he 
was  drunk  when  he  met  his  friend's  ghost. 

‘‘No,  sir;  but  any  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
sometimes  drinks  to  excess.” 

Terry's  denial  and  explanation  were  not  satisfactory  to 
the  man,  so  he  deliberately  insulted  Terry,  saying  that  he 
was  trying  to  lie  out  of  it. 

“Nowr,'’  said  Terry,  “you  are  insulting  me,  and  without 
cause.” 


“Yes,”  said  the  man,  “and  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You 
lied  and  are  now  trying  to  lie  out  of  it.” 

Now',  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  Terry  Olcott  fight 
quicker  than  for  someone  to  call  him  a  liar,  so  he  leaped  up 
and  caught  the  fellow  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  saying  that 
if  he  didn't  take  back  his  words  and  apologize  he  would 
thrash  him. 

“Well,  I'll  neither  take  back  nor  apologize;  but  if  you 
-r  can  lick  me  you  can  convert  me  to  your  way  of  thinking, 
and  I  will  never  believe  a  ghost  story  again.” 

Terr}'  deliberately  jerked  the  fellow  forward  with  such 
force  that  he  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  as  he  tried  to  re¬ 
cover  his  footing,  Terry  began  swinging  him  around  the 
dining-room,  w'ith  the  energy  of  a  giant. 

As  he  was  slinging  him  around,  he  came  in  contact  with 
half  a  dozen  chairs,  that  w'ere  sent  flying  out  of  the  way. 
and  not  once  did  Terry  let  him  get  upon  his  feet. 

Finally  tw'o  of  the  big  able-bodied  black  waiters  jumped 
on  Terry  and  he  had  to  let  go  of  the  white  man  and  attend 
to  them.  He  caught  each  of  them  by  the  collars  of  theii 
jackets  and  slammed  them  together  with  such  force  that, 
their  faces  colliding,  their  noses  were  badly  smashed. 
W- -One  of  them  went  staggering  away,  holding  his  nose,  which 
was  bleeding  freely,  and  exclaimed : 

“Good  Lawd,  cap'n!  Dat  man  am  de  debbil!” 
j  While  Terry'  w'as  punishing  the  black  men,  Fred  grab- 
%  bed  his  original  opponent  and  was  holding  him  with  such 


force  that  he  could  do  nothing. 

He  turned  to  Fred  and  fiercely  demanded  that  he  take 


his  hands  off  of  him. 

“Oh,  I'll  turn  you  loose,”  said  Fred,  “after  my  friend 

gets  through  with  those  waiters.” 

,  “If  you  don't  take  your  hands  off  my  shoulders,  I'll  get 

a  gun  and  blow  your  head  off.” 

“That's  an  awful  threat,  my  friend,  and  I  hope  you 
^  don’t  mean  it.  You'd  better  wait  until  Olcott  gets  through 
J  g  with  those  waiters,  and  then  you'll  have  a  fair  show.” 

With  that  the  fellow  deliberately  struck  at  Fred’s  face, 
!  ,  but  found  his  blow  parried,  while  Fred  laughed  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  keep  cool. 

When  the  two  waiters  had  left  Terry,  he  turned  to  Fred 
and  afcked : 


“What's  the  matter  there,  Fred?” 

“Why,  this  fellow  is  very  angry,  and  threatens  murder. 
He  intends  getting  a  gun  and  blowing  the  top  of  my  head 
off.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “let  me  have  him.” 

“Very  well,  there  he  is,”  answered  Fred,  shoving  the 
man  toward  Terry. 

Terry  had  a  way  of  throwing  out  his  right  foot,  and  trip¬ 
ping  the  fellow's  feet  from  under  him  a  dozen  times.  As 
fast  as  he  fell  to  the  floor,  Terry  stood  quietly  over  him, 
until  he  got  to  his  feet,  when  he  would  trip  him  again.. 

The  fellow  finally  got  tired  of  that,  and  then  he  seized 
a  chair  and  undertook  to  smash  it  over  Terry's  head,  but 
it  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  Terry  to  prevent  that. 

“Oh,  you  don't  know  how  to  fight,” 'said  Terry.  “Now 
let  me  show  you  what  fighting  is,”  and  he  rushed  at  the 
huge  man  and  began  bestowing  blows  on  his  chest,  first 
with  his  right  and  then  with  his  left  fist,  while  not  once 
could  the  fellow  return  a  blow. 

Terry  was  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  whenever  he  par¬ 
ried  a  blow  he  delivered  one  in  return  that  sent  his  op¬ 
ponent  staggering  backward,  and  some  two  or  three  times 
stretched  him  out  on  the  floor. 

Finally  the  fellow  stopped  and  accused  Terry  of  being  a 
prizefighter. 

“That's  another  one,”  said  Terry.  “You’ll  have  to  take 
that  back,  too.” 

The  fellow  swore  that  he  would  take  nothing  back. 

Then  Terry  pitched  into  him  anew,  and  knocked  and 
beat  him  about,  until  the  fellow  finally  yelled: 

“Say,  let  up.  I've  got  enough.” 

“Let's  have  that  apology,”  said  Terry.  “Then  you  want 
to  take  back  calling  me  a  prize-fighter.” 

The  fellow  really  did  have  enough,  so  he  begged  pardon 
like  a  good  fellow. 

“That's  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “Hereafter,  be  sure  of 
your  man  before  you  insult  him.  It  isn’t  always  the  saf¬ 
est  thing  to  judge  a  man  by  his  size.  I’ll  bet  fifty  dollars 
that  you  weigh  thirty  pounds  more  than  I  do.”  ' 

The  fellow  turned  away  without  saying  another  word, 
went  to  his  cabin,  and  locked  himself  in. 

Just  then  Fred  stepped  over  to  a  corner  in  the  big  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  began  some  of  his  ventriloquial  work.  He 
set  two  dogs  to  fighting,  and  people  began  looking  around 
to  see  dogs'  ears  and  tails  torn  off  and  set  floating  around 
by  the  fighting  canines. 

The  crowd  rushed  to  the  corner,  and  the  captain,  seiz¬ 
ing  a  chair,  followed  the  crowd,  while  the  waiters  rushed 
in  again,  looking  for  the  fighting  canines;  but,  of  course, 
they  were  invisible,  although  they  sounded  as  if  fighting 
on  tables,  under  tables,  and  everywhere  in  the  room. 

Everybody  was  puzzled. 

“Arrest  those  dogs  and  put  them  in  chains,”  cried  Terry. 

Suddenly  a  cat's  voice  entered  the  fight,  and  his  spitting 
and  yowls  showed  that  he  was  a  fighter  from  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Bitter  Creek.  But  no  one  mold  u;™ 
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Suddenly  the  dogs  went  out  of  the  side  door,  and  the 

cat  after  them.  .  ,  ,  , 

Splashes  were  plainly  heard,  as  though  they  had  struck 

the  water. 

“Bully  for  the  cat!”  cried  Terry. 

“Ten”  dollars  on  the  cat,”  he  yelled  a  minute  or  twq 
later 

Dark  as  it  was,  and  though  still  raining,  some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  in  their  excitement,  rushed  out  on  the  deck  in  he 
hopes  of  seeing  the  cat  qnd  dogs  splashing  about  in  the 

muddy  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Finally  the  old  colonel  caught  Terry’s  eye  and  beckon- 

ed  to  him.  .  , 

Terry  jumped  up  and  went  over  to  him,  sitting  down  by 

his  side.  .  ■  v  i  t 

“Young  man,”  said  he,  "this  is  the  best  circus  that  I 

have  seen  in  ten  years.” 

Terry  winked  at  him,  and  smiled. 

The  old  colonel  took  another  drink  of  brandy,  and 

asked: 

“Who  is  your  ventriloquist  friend?” 

“Great  Scott!  Have  you  got  onto  it?” 

“Yes.  He’s  a  good  one,  whoever  he  is. 

“Yes,  he  can  fool  anything  or  anybody.  He  is  my 

partner,  Fearnot . 

“Ah,  I  suspected  as  much.  He  is  certainly  an  accom 

plished  one.” 

“Keep  it  quiet,”  suggested  Terry. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 


Finally  it  began  to  creep  through  the  captain  s  head 
that  the  dog  fight  was  the  work  of  a  ventriloquist,  and  the 
more  he  thought  about  it  the  madder  be  became.  He  said 
that  he  wouldn’t  have  dog  fights  in  the  main  saloon  of  his 
steamer,  and  offered  ten  dollars’  reward  for  anyone  who 
would  give  him  the  name  of  the  ventriloquist. 

“Give  me  the  ten,”  said  Terry,  reaching  out  his  hand 

toward  him. 

“Give  me  the  man’s  name  first.” 

“I  won’t  trust  you,”  said  Terry,  and  the  crowd  laughed 
at  the  captain. 

“Oh,  my  credit  isn’t  good  with  you,  then?” 

“No,  sir.  You  ordered  two  of  your  black  waiters  to  seize 
a  white  man  and  tie  him  up,  and  that  don’t  go  down  South 
here,  you  know.” 

“Really  now,  Olcott,”  said  the  captain,  “do  you  know 
who  that  ventriloquist  is?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “and  will  give  you  his  name  free  of 
charge.  It  is  that  fake  ghost  of  yours.” 

The  captain  snorted  and  the  passengers  laughed. 

“Captain,  I’ll  prove  it  to  you,”  said  Terry.  “Turn  out 
all  the  lights  here  in  the  saloon,  and  we’ll  have  her  sing  a 


The  captain  at  once  had  the  lights  turned  out  and  then 
Fred  began  singing  in  the  low,  soft  tones  of  a  gir^  u 
enough  for  every  individual  in  the  room  to  hear  an 

The  notes  were  clear  and  sweet,  and  no  one  could  doubt 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  a  young  girl  who  was  a  skillfu 

musician. 

The  captain  was  so  puzzled  that  he  caused  the  hg  s  o 
blaze  up  suddenly,  in  the  hopes  of  catching  sig  o  e 
singer,  but  of  course  Fred  instantly  ceased  singing,  and 
strange  to  say,  the  captain  never  suspected  him. 

“How’s  that,  captain?”  Terry  asked.  . 

“By  George,  Olcott,  I  suspect  you  as  being  the  \en 

chap.” 

“You  may  search  me,”  said  Terry,  and  the  passengers 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  so  he  had  to  join  m  the  laug 
in  spite  of  himself. 

“Now,  look  here,  Olcott,”  said  he,  “you  want  to  walk 
straight  during  the  rest  of  this  voyage, ,  for  I  wont  have 
anv  more  fighting  on  hoard  this  steamer.”  _ 

“Captain,  if  you  want  to  have  a  fight,  just  sen  some 
man  here,  and  let  him  call  me  a  liar,  and  if  I  don  t  lie 
him  you  may  put  me  in  irons  and  toss  me  overboard  and 
let  me  go  to  the  bottom.  No  man  can  call  me  a  liar  and 
get  away,  unless  I  am  tied  up  pretty  hard  and  fast,  I  am 
a  Simon-pure,  true-blue  American  citizen.  Once  I  me 
Old  Nick  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  I  recognized  him  by 
his  cloven  hoofs,  the  horns  on  his  head,  and  his  spear- 
pointed  tail.  I  accused  him  of  being  the  old  mischief- 
maker,  and  he  called  me  a  liar.  Then  the  circus  began 
and  I’ll  tell  you  we  stirred  up  more  dust  m  that  road  that 
day  than  any  whirlwind  ever  started.  I  knocked  one  ot  his 
horns  off,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  put  it  m  his  pocket,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  would  see  me  later.  With  that  he  started  o 
so  fast  that  sparks  flew  from  all  over  him,  and  set  the  dry 
leaves  on  fire  in  the  woods. 

The  old  colonel  began  roaring,  he  fairly  whooped,  and  . 
that  set  all  the  passengers  to  following  Ins  examp  -  ie 
captain  joined  in  and  told  Olcott  that  if  he  would  behave 
himself  and  not  provoke  any  more  fights  or  raise  any  rows, 
he  would  give  him  a  free  ticket  whenever  he  wanted  to 

make  the  trip  with  him. 

Terrv  thanked  him,  said  that  he  was  all  right,  and  that 
when  ho  ever  wanted  to  go  to  Mobile  again,  he  would 
come  down  to  New  Orleans  and  go  with  him,  but  tha 
if  l,e  wanted  him  to  do  so  he  must  post  up  all  over  the 
boat  that  calling  passengers  liars  was  strictly  prohibited. 
The  old  colonel  shook  hands  with  Terry,  and  said: 
“See  here,  my  friend.  I’m  an  old  soldier.  I  have  passed 
through  my  fighting  days;  but  I  have  a  comfortable  in¬ 
come  and  a  good  home,  where  yon  are  at  liberty  to  come 
and  stay  with  me  as  long  as  you  wish,  and  whore  1  11  enter¬ 
tain  you  royally,  and  you.  too,  Mr.  Fearnot.’ 

“Thank  you,”  said  Terry,  springing  up.  and  making 
several  profound  hows  to  the  old  gentleman,  which  Fred 
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tree  in  th  °  l”*1’  Smd  Terry’  “-vou  know  where  Crab- 
the  Western  P"t  of  Texas,  is,  do  you  not?” 

«—*!;  Slr;  11  ls  on  the  South  Pacific  railroad.” 

and  i/vnSlr’  nUr  ra“dl  ^  j"St  twent>'  miIes  bel«  that, 
with  us' I’ll  h’  C°mf  °Ut  tll€re  3nd  speud  a  week  or  ttvo 

“»»8  to  «- 

al  *<0h’,0ne  wil1  do>”  laughed  the  old  fellow,  “and  if  the 
*un  contones  to  rise  and  set  a  few  weeks  longer  you.  will 

2  zrizi  zxrh’’ and  Jie  arose  J  °&red 

many  °f  the 

ample6?”3’'  Ired’  “badn,t  we  better  follow  their  ex' 

,V;;  ,Im. feelinS  a  Iittle  sleepy-headed  myself.-- 

.  6.’.  said  fFe  captain,  “before  we  retire  I  want  all  of 
)0U  to  join  me  in  some  champagne.” 

Thank  you,  Captain,”  said  the  colonel;  “it  won’t  do 

to  mix  good  brandy  like  this  with  the  sort  of  champagne 
that  you  have  on  board  here_  There  ,s  tQo  mMh  8  lt 

«p  8  manages  to  ooze  into  your  champagne  bottles.” 
—  oi  tfP  f\  appreciate  y°"  invitation  very  much;  but 
5  Vlco  t  aDd  1  neTer  dnnk  intoxicants  of  any  kind  We 
drink  nothing  stronger  than  a  cup  of  good  coffee,  and 
neither  of  ns  smoke.” 

i  Wehy  I  must  say  that  you  gentlemen  make  a  strange 
combination.” 

*  “atter  Where  >'ou  find  either  of  us,  Captain, 

you  11  find  us  sober,”  put  in  Terry.  “We  don’t  allow  our 
cowboys  to  drink,  either;  at  least,  not  on  our  ranch  ”  ~ 

“ Then,”  put  in  the  colonel,  “I  suppose  when  I  come 
out  to  see  you  I  will  have  to  bring  my  brandy  with  me?” 

man>”  IauShed  Terry.  “Good  brandy,  though 
can  be  bought  at  Crabtree.” 

/ /  i  . 
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All  right,  sir;  I  take  the  hint.  Now,  I  want  you  to  ! 
breakfast  with  me  when  we  reach  the  city  at  the  most  fa-  ’ 
Jjgns  restaurant  in  the  town.” 

,  m.  Accepted !”  exclaimed  both  Fred  and  Terry. 

1  fPnat  s  the  matter  with  you,  gentlemen  ?”  the  captain 

asked.  “Tou  can  breakfast  with  me  and  there’ll  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  j’ay.” 

iTThamk  you,  Captain,  you  have  treated  us  well,  so  far  as 
the  inner; man  is  concerned;  but  we  would  prefer  break¬ 
fasting  at'  La  Salle’s  restaurant,  for  we  know  him  well, 
*nd  we’ll  breakfast  with  you  some  other  time.  We  hope’ 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  very  soon,  for  I  intend  to 
come  aboard  your  steamer  some  day  in  disguise  and  capture 

-Fiat  ’girl  in  white,’  and  thus  relieve  your  mind  of  a  heavy 

rnrden.” 

th°y  8,1  retired  to  their  cabins,  the  old  colonel, 
notwithstanding  the  amount  of  brandy  he  had  taken,  walk-’ 
as  -traight  as  an  arrow  and  saluting  Fred  and  Terry 
in  a  splendid  military  manner  as  he  entered  his  cabin. 

.Fred  and  Terry  went  to  their  cabin,  and,  after  fastening 

tin-  c»oor  -^curely,  retired. 

’When  they  awoke  the  next  morning  the  steamboat  was 


anchored  at  her  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Canal  street,  and  they 

were  awakened  by  the  roustabouts  unloading  the  heavy- 

freight  that  they  had  brought  up  the  river. 

When  they  came  out  into  the  main  saloon  they  found 

the  colonel  sitting  in  a  big  cushioned  armchair  facing 

7elr  <J“01;  Ille  sPranS  UP  and  saluted  them  and  they  went 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

“flow  did  you  gentlemen  rest' last  night?”  he  asked. 
Splendidly,  skid  Fred.  “How  did  you  rest?” 

mi,JtTy  Me?d’  thMk  y0U'  1  fel1  asIeeP  within  five 
minutes  after  my  head  touched  the  pillow,  and  I  didn’t 

waken  until  long  after  the  steamer  struck  the  wharf  Now 

are  you  gentlemen  ready  to  go  out  to  breakfast  with  me?”’ 

their  ew,r>  aDd,  thej  b°th  pieked  UP  their  valises  and 
t  shotguns  and  then  went  downstairs  with  the  colonel 

passed  out  on  the  shore  by  means  of  the  gangplank,  and’ 

rere  found  a  splendid  carriage  with  a  colored  driver  ’wait- 
mg  for  them. 

They  followed  the  colonel  into  it  and  were  driven  up 
Canal  street  to  La  Salle’s  restaurant.  P 

When  they  entered  the  restaurant  the  colonel  signalled 
head  waiter,  who  showed  them  upstairs  to  a  private 

r°Th’ev7here  ^  i0imd  8n  degant  repast  awaiting  them. 

B  ™  lX?  “  “e  »•- 

“Now  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “are  you  so  crowded  for 

with  me  ?”y°U  St0P  hMe  f0r  *  feW  days  in  ^ty 

Colonel  we  must  leave  the  city  to-morrow.  We  can 

spend  the  afternoon  and  night  with  you,  but  to-morrow  we 
must  return  to  our  ranch.  ” 

They  tben  gave  their  "ames  and  addresses  to  him  and 
then  sat  there  and  talked  with  him  for  upward  of  an  hour 

During  the  day  they  went  out  and  called  on  quite  a 
number  of  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  friends  in  the  city,  Including 

the  young  ladies  who  had  asked  them  to  visit  them,  and 
the  colonel  learned  all  about  them. 

He  told  the  boys’  friends  how  he  enjoyed  their  company 
coming  over  from  Mobile  on  the  White  Swan,  and  that 
they  had  seen  the  ‘girl  in  white’  walking  the  rails,  and 
now  he  had  enjoyed  the  excitement  among  the  passengers 
As  both  I- red  and  Terry  expected,  the  “girl  in  white* 
was  never  seen  on  that  steamer  again,  evidently  fearing 
lat  Feamot  would  be  a  passenger  on  board  in  disguise 
and  expose  the  whole  scheme,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do. 

THE  END. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

281  Fred  Fearnot’s  Hoy ;  or,  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

282  Fred  Fearuot  and  the  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  How  She  Held  Her 

Own. 

283  Fred  Fearnot’s  Newsboy  Friend  ;  or,  A  Hero  in  Hags. 

284  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields  ;  or,  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salt¬ 

ers.” 

285  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Hoy  ;  or,  Hound  to  be  the  Ross. 

286  Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Moonshiners  ;  or.  The  "Had”  Men  of  Ken¬ 

tucky. 

287  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Little  Drummer ;  or,  The  Boy  who  Feared 

Nobody. 

288  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Hoy ;  or,  Working  the  Stock 

Market. 

289  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Teamster ;  or,  The  Lad  Who  Bluffed 

Him. 

290  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magician,  and  How  he  Spoiled  His  Magic. 

291  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lone  Hand ;  or,  Flaying  a  Game  to  Win. 

292  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker’s  Clerk  ;  or,  Shaking  up  the  Brok¬ 

ers. 

293  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Oil  King:  or,  the  Tough  Gang  of  the  Wells. 

294  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Game  :  or.  Fighting  the  Bucket  Shops. 

295  Fred  Fearnot’s  Society  Circus;  or.  The  Fun  that  Built  a  School- 

House. 

296  Fred  Fearnot's  Wonderful  Courage  ;  or.  The  Mistake  of  the  Train 

Robber. 

297  Fred  Fearnot's  Friend  from  India,  and  the  Wonderful  Things  lie 

Did. 

298  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Poor  Widow  ;  or,  Making  a  Mean  Man  Do 

Right. 

299  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cowboys  :  or.  Tackling  the  Ranch  Raiders.  .  . 

300  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  Lenders:  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Swin¬ 

dling  Gang. 

301  Fred  Fearnot's  Gun  Club ;  or,  Shooting  for  a  Diamond  Cup. 

302  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Braggart ;  or,  Having  Fun  with  an  Ego¬ 

tist. 

303  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fire  Brigade  ;  or.  Beating  the  Insurance  Frauds. 

304  Fred  Fearnot’s  Temperance  Lectures ;  or,  Fighting  Rum  and  Ruin. 

305  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Cattle  Queen”  ;  or.  A  Desperate  Woman's 

Game. 

306  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boomers :  or.  The  Game  that  Failed. 

307  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Tough”  Boy  :  or.  Reforming  a  Vagrant. 

308  Fred  Fearnot’s  $10,000  Deal  ;  or,  Over  the  Continent  on  Horse¬ 

back. 

309  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lasso  Gang ;  or,  Crooked  Work  on  the 

Ranch. 

310  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wall  Street  Broker;  or,  Helping  the  Wid¬ 

ows  and  Orphans.  • 

31 1  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cow  Puncher  ;  or,  The  Worst  Man  in  Ari¬ 

zona.  . 

312  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Fortune  Teller;  or,  The  Gypsy's  Double 

Deal  4  . 

313  Fred  Fearnot’s  Nervy  Deal ;  or,  The  Unknown  Fiend  of  Wall 

Street.  * 

314  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Red  Pete”  :  or.  The. Wickedest  Man  in  Arizona. 

315  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Magnates;  or,  How  he  Bought  a  Rail¬ 

road. 

316  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Uncle  Pike”  ;  or,  A  Slick  Chap  from  Warsaw. 

317  Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Hindo  Friend;  or,  Saving  the  Juggler’s 

Life. 

318  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Confidence  Man”  ;  or,  The  Grip  that  Held 

Him  Fast. 

319  Fred  Fearnot’s  Greatest  Victory  ;  or,  The  Longest  Purse  in  Wall 

Street.  • 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Impostor;  or,  Unmasking  a  Dangerous 
Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Wild  West ;  or.  The  Last  Fight  of  the  Bandits. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  Detective;  or.  Solving  a  \\  all  Street  Mystery. 

Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Gold  Miners;  or.  The  Fight  for  aStolen  Claim. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Son;  or.  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Wall  St. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  "Judge  Lynch”;  or,  Chasing  the  Horse  Thieves. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bank  Messenger;  or.  The  Boy  w  ho  made  a  For¬ 
tune. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Moonshiners;  or.  The  "Bad”  Men  of 
the  Blue  Grass  Region. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Acrobat;  or,  Out  With  His  own  Circus. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Crash ;  or,  Losing  Ilis  Fortune  in  TT’al! 
Street. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Return  to  Athletics;  or.  His  Start  to  Regain  a 
Fortune. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Fencing  Team ;  or,  Defeating  the  “Pride  of  O'd 
Eli.”  , 

Fred  Fearnot’s  "Free  For  All”  ;  or.  His  Great  Indoor  Meet. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  othe  Cabin  Boy;  or.  Beating  the  Steamboat 
Sharpers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Prize-Fighter;  or,  A  Pugilist’s  Awful  Mis¬ 
take. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Office  Boy  ;  or,  Making  Money  in  Wall  Street. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Fireman  ;  or.  The  Boy  Hero  of  the  Flames 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Factory  Boy ;  or,  The  Champion  of  the 
Town. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Bad  Man”  ;  or.  The  Bluff  from  Bitter 
Creek. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Shop  Girl  ;  or.  The  Plot  Against  An  Or¬ 
phan. 

Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Mexicans  ;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Brigands. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Engineer ;  or,  Beating  the  Train 
•  Wreckers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Hornets”  ;  or.  The  League  tho 
to  Down  Him. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cheeky  Dude ;  or,  A  Shallow-  Yo» 

Brooklyn. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  a  Death  Trap  :  or.  Lost  in  The  Mammr 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Rancher :  or.  The  Gam-*- 
Texas. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Driver;  or,  The  Man  Who  Underit 

Horses. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Change  of  Front  ;  or,  Staggering  the  Wall  Stree 
Brokers. 

Fred*  Fearnot's  New  Ranch,  And  How  He  and  Terry  Mai  d  It  ^ 
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’Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lariat  Thrower:  or.  Beating  the  Champion 
of  .the  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Swindling  Trustee;  or,  Saving  a  Widow's 
Llftte  Fortune. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Wild”  Cowboys.  And  the  Fun  He  Had  With 
Them. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  "Money  Queen"  ;  or.  Exposing  a  Female 
Sharper. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Pard :  or.  Striking  it  Rich  in  the  Hills. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Railroad  Gang:  or.  A  Desperate  Fight  for  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mad  Miner;  or.  The  Gold  Thieves  of  the  Rockies. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Trouble:  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Vow  of  Vengeance. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Girl  in  White;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Steamboat 
Fred  Fearnot.  and  the  JBoy  Herder;  or.  The  Masked  Band  of  the  Plains. 
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